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THE POSITION OF ‘‘HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 


WE have received a number of communications asking 
whether HagPER’s WEEKLY, in opposing the election of Mr. 
BLAINE, is not guilty of a breach of faith toward those who 
have subscribed to it as a Republican journal. 

-There is a short and conclusive reply to this question. 
HARPER’s WEEKLY has never been a party organ. It holds 
to faudamental Republican principles, and supports the 
political organization which best represents them; but it 
has always and emphatically declared its independence of 
party. It opposed the election of Mr. CORNELL in 1879, and 
condemned the methods which secured the nomination of 
Judge FoLaEr in 1882; and we think that those who have 
observed the course of the paper can hardly fail to concede 
that it has never been controlled by the dictation of party 
machinery. 

So far back as 1879 HarPEk’s WEEKLY published at the 
head of its editorial columns a letter signed by the publish- 
ers in which this position is clearly asserted. In that let- 
ter they said: ; 

“We have. ...a just pride in the position which our WEEKLY 
has always taken, against whatever opposition, in the advocacy of 
right principles against party wrongs, whether wrongs into which 
the party has drifted, or wrongs which have been imposed upon it 
by the dictation of its leaders....It seems to us that it is more 
important that the party should be reclaimed from a dictatorial 
leadership that would stultify and demoralize it than that it should 
succeed under such leadership.” 


This appeared in the WEEKLY for October 25, 1879. In 
its prospectus for 1882, published conspicuously at the close 
of the previdus year, the WEEKLY reiterated its declaration 
of independence as follows: 


“ Harper’s WEEKLY disclaims all partisan allegiance, and main- 
tains a wholly independent position toward men and parties. {t 
accords a hearty support to the Republican party, convinced that 
the leading principles and general policy of that organization tend 
to promote the peace and prosperity of the whole country, irre- 
spective of sections; the purity of elections; the maintenance of 
the public credit; and the general elevation of politics and of the 
government service. But, refusing to be bound to any political 
‘machine,’ Harper’s WEEKLY reserves the right to dissent, warn, 
and condemn, whenever occasion for such action may arise.” 


The prospectus of the WEEKLY for 1884, published in 1883, 
again asserts its allegiance to principles as against party in 
these words: 

“In the field of politics it [the Wrrkty] holds country above 
party; and while it upholds the grand fundamental principles of 
the Republican party, it maintains its right to criticise and dissent.” 

That the editorial teaching of the paper has been in full 
accord with these declarations will, we think, be admitted 
by the readers of HARPFR’s WEEKLY, and that its present 
position is the logical result of the views of duty which it 
has sought to inculcate must also, we think, be apparent. 
We freely concede the honesty and patriotism of many Re- 
publicans who adhere to the ticket nominated at Chicago ; 
but we must be faithful to our own convictions of political 
duty, and shall not desist from the expression of them in 
our columns, trusting that in the end our friends of an op- 
posite way of thinking may be brought to the conclusions 
which the WEEKLY endeavors by pen and -pencil to impress 
upon the minds of its readers. 

So far, then, from betraying the confidence of its readers, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY pursues an entirely consistent course 
in opposing a candidate whom it believes to be the repre- 
sentative of all that is destructive of Republican principles. 
Had it failed to oppose the election of Mr. BLAINE, as it 
strenuously opposed his nomination, it would have been 
guilty of a most serious “breach of faith,” would have 
stultified its whole record as an independent political jour- 
nal, and would have justly forfeited the confidence of the 
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“THE REPUBLICAN PROTEST. 


HE Republican nominations have been received 

with profound regret even by a large part of the 
Republican press which unwillingly supports them, 
and especially has the powerful religious press strong- 
ly expressed its dissent and disappointment. This 
general Republican protest is not surprising, for the 
strength of the Republican party has always lain in 
its appeal to the conscience and intelligence of the 
country. The party sprang from a moral agitation, 
and upon the question of slavery it was the political- 
ly organized conscience of the nation. It has looked 
with just pride upon its great achievements and its il- 
lustrious men, and it has represented, not all good citi- 
zens, indeed, but the better sentiment of the country. 
As the momentous issues upon which it was formed 
were gradually settled and a new generation arose, the 
magic of its name and its noble tradition have been 
powerful bonds of union, and its argument has been 
largely drawn from its history or from the general 
character of its membership. But certain tendencies 
have developed themselves within the party, methods 
and abuses and evils have appeared, against which 
the most earnest protest has been made and the most 
emphatic warnings have been uttered. In 1879 this 
feeling in New York led to active opposition to the 
election of the Governor regularly nominated by the 
party, and the number of Republican votes withheld 
from him would have defeated him by a large ma- 
jority, except for the fact that a second Democratic 








candidate divided the Democratic vote, and left the 
Republican candidate a plurality. ‘In 1882 the same 
feeling that the influences which controlled the party 
deserved a rebuke from its own members led to the 
overwhelming Republican defeat of that year. 

Since that time there has been an increasing feel- 
ing upon the part of many Republicans that the par- 
ty name and tradition could not alone suffice, and that 
if the party would retain the hearty confidence and 
support of the new generation and of an important 
part of its older adherents, it must plainly vindicate its 
claim to represent the moral intelligence and spirit 
of political reform and progress of the country. A 
mercenary and venal tone has been creeping into 
politics, the illicit political power of vast corporations 
has been steadily increasing, enormous frauds con- 
nected with the public service have been revealed, and 
all of these things have occurred under Republican 
domination. The most earnest protests against them 
have been made again and again: by Republicans in 
entire good faith, and in the hope and expectation 
that no signal party action would be taken that could 
fairly be construed into indifference to these things. 
But this is the very time, when the air is full of this 
moral doubt of the party, and when honest Republic- 
ans desire to see their party lifted above all suspicion, 
that the one conspicuous Republican who is most as- 
sociated with these doubtful tendencies, whoischarged, 
upon the authority of his own letters, with prostitu- 
ting a great public office to his private emolument, 
and who is unknown as a practical friend of reform 
of the political abuses which have aroused and startled 
the country, is put forward as the proof that the Re- 
publican party repudiates the mercenary and venal 
tendency, and as an earnest of purity and reform in 
the government. The nomination gives the lie to 
Republican professions of reform, and tends to iden- 
tify the party with all that has most discredited it. 
For.the first time the party which has claimed to be 
peculiarly the party of conscience and patriotism pre- 
sents a candidate for the Presidency who is at once 
discarded by a great body of Republicans as unfit for 
the position, and the party is at once called to defend 
its candidate as an honest man. 

It is an issue, of course, which instantly subordi- 
nates every other. It is useless to consider policies 
and measures when the personal character and fitness 
of the candidate are in question, and this not from 
the calumnious tongue of political opponents, but 
from his own letters and from acknowledged facts. 
And if, without further explanation or justification, 
if by a mere hurra, and appeal to old party feelings 
and former good deeds of the party, and by a con- 
temptuous refusal to deal with the actual facts and 
significance of the situation, the nomination should 
be ratified at the polls, the Republican party would 
have declared that the things which its candidate 
represents are those which it honors and respects. 
The old Republican spirit, principle, character, and 
purpose would then seem to many of the stanchest 
old Republicans to have disappeared. It is because 
they honor the party, and have believed in it, that 
they decline to acknowledge the Chicago candidacy 
as one that should be supported. They opposed Mr. 
CORNELL and Mr. FoLGEr, both of whom were per- 
sonally above suspicion, and they opposed them in 
the interest of the party. How much more earnestly 
must they oppose the election of Mr. BLaInE! The 
same appeals were made to them before as now, to 
trust the party if they did not like the candidates. 
But the party, in the sense of the appeal, means the 
very character, principle, and purpose which are 
shocked and repelled by the nomination. The party 
which deliberately selects such a candidate is not the 
party which the exhorters have in mind when they 
urge the protestants to trust it. It is because they 
have been the most earnest and devoted Republicans 
that they protest. They do not believe that the ob- 
jects for which they have been Republicans can be 
furthered by such a candidacy. They hold that the 
old Republican party may survive the defeat of the 
candidate, but that it could not survive his election. 





‘A QUESTION OF CONDUCT. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires whether we have any 
objection to stating our views of the obligations of a 
delegate to a nominating Convention in regard to its 
final action. It is a point upon which we have more 
than once expressed our opinion, and we certainly 
have no objection to repeating it. To take part in a 
nominating Convention is to try to shape its conclu- 
sions in such way as seems to the delegate most ad- 
vantageous for the country and for the party. If 
fairly outvoted he will naturally surrender mere per- 
sonal preferences and differences, and accept the ac- 
tion of the majority of the Convention, unless it is 
an action which in his judgment ought not to be sus- 
tained, when of course he will not sustain it. It 
may be truly said that the general judgment of a 
party as to the general party policy is better than that 
of any individual member of the party. But that is 
not a rule which, can be applied to conclusions re- 
specting personal character and general fitness. 

No self-respecting man would sit in a Convention 
with the understanding that it should bind his con- 
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science; and the theory that a‘delegate upon accept. 
ing his commission ceases to be a free moral agent i, 
utterly repulsive to every instinct of honorable man. 
hood. Noman worthy of the name, whether a men). 
ber of a Convention or not, would feel himself bound 
in honor or in any other way, to support for high 
office a person whom he might believe to be corruyi 
or unfit, merely because the majority of the Convey 
tion might decide to nominate him. During the 
TWEED régime one of his henchmen procured the 
regular nomination of a Republican Conyentio). 
But it was a nomination binding upon no decent 
member of the Convention. The way in which , 
delegate shall express his dissent, whether by open 
protest at the time, or by withdrawing, or howso. 
ever, is a matter for his own decision. The manner 
of dissenting is of no importance to those who deny 
the right to dissent. , ; 

A delegate, we repeat, will naturally yield to the 
will of the Convention in matters which it may right- 
fully determine. But no majority can rightfully 
take the place of his conscience. If it be said that 
parties could not be managed upon such principles, 
the conclusive reply is that nothing but such princi- 
ples saves parties from becoming intolerable despot- 
isms. No man could honorably belong to a party 
or sit in a Convention at the sacrifice of his moral 
freedom. And such renunciation would be an ex- 
traordinary assumption for a Republican Convention. 
Any other view than this of the position of a delegate 
is untenable. No majority under any circumstances 
can make it right for a man to do what he holds to be 
wrong; and it is the height of nonsense to suppose 
that a man who confers with others to prevent a 
wrong is bound to acquiesce, if the others succeed in 
doing the wrong. It is a comical proposition that 
every Republican is at liberty to bolt a nomination 
which he holds to be unfit except those who earnestly 
seek to prevent it. These are views that we have often 
stated, and upon which we have always acted, and 
which can not be repudiated by any man who wishes 
that a party Convention shall be a council of free 
men. Personal preferences such men will always 
surrender. But they will never surrender fidelity to 
their own consciences; and if such surrender should 
be the price of a seat in a Convention, it would surely 
not be a seat of honor. 





THE MEANING OF THE REVOLT. 


THE meeting of the Massachusetts Republicans and 
Independent voters who are unable to support Mr. 
BLAINE was followed by a similar meeting in New 
York, which represented the same feeling and adopt- 
ed substantially the same action. At both meetings 
resolutions were unanimously passed declaring the 
Chicago nominations to have been made in defiance 
of the reform sentiment of the country, and to repre- 
sent political methods and principles which ought 
not to be approved. The resolutions also express the 
hope that the Democratic party will offer proper can- 
didates to the country, and provide for committees to 
co-operate with each other, and to take such steps as 
may be necessary for carrying the purpose of the meet- 
ings into effect. The character and tone of both meet- 
ings were very significant. They were composed of 
citizens who have no grievances to avenge and no 
personal objects to seek, who are neither soreheads 
nor aspirants, but men who believe that political hon- - 
esty is the best political policy, and that when the 
chief reason for supporting an improper party nomi- 
nation is that the party is not quite so bad as the oth- 


er party, the time has come to call a halt. 


It was interesting and significant at both meetings 
to observe that there was no foolish declamation or 
hasty action. The willingness expressed to support 
certain Democratic nominations was not a willing- 
ness to be merged in the Democratic party, nor a desire 
prematurely to move for the organization of a new 
party. There was no proposition to erect a platform, 
and there was a frank acknowledgment that the op- 
ponents of the BLAINE nomination, outside of the 
Democratic party, differ upon many questions of pub- 
lic policy. The point upon which they all agree 1s 
that it is a gross public wrong to support for the Presi- 
dency any candidate whose public record is not stain- 
less, or to uphold political methods which are debasing. 
As Mr. MoorFIgELD STorEY expressed it, tersely and 
clearly, ‘‘ We are united to rebuke corrupt men and 
corrupt methods in polities.” 

For such a movement as the present Republican re- 
volt this is a platform broad enough and strong enough. 
The movement of 1872, which was led by the New York 
Tribune against the Republican party and the renom!- 
nation of General GRANT, was justified by its leaders 
upon the ground of Republican recreancy to principle 
and the public welfare. But it was not alleged that 
the Republican candidate was himself implicated in 
questionable practices, however near to the executive 
chamber the trail of suspicion and of accusation may 
have reached. But now that the party has deliberate- 
ly selected as its leader the one man among all possi- 
ble candidates on whom the cloud of doubt rests, pa- 
triotic citizens may well feel that the party of moral 
ideas and of the national conscience is trifling with 
its own fame, and surrendering its strongest hold. A 
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party must be judged by its acts and by its chosen rep- 
resentatives. How can it demand to be trusted as the 
guardian of the national honor and character when 
the character of its chosen leader does not defend 
itself ? 


A SMALL TRICK. 


TuE Chicago Tribune was so satisfied in 1876 by the 
evidence implicating Mr. BLAINE in various question- 
able railroad transactions that it labored earnestly 
and successfully to defeat his nomination. For some 
months it has been as earnestly endeavoring to pro- 
mote his nomination, but it has been utterly unable 
to show any adequate reason whatever for its change 
of position. It now republishes an article from Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY of May 13, 1876, to the effect that upon 
the statement then recently made by Mr. BLAINE, and 
upon evidence cited by him and “apparently con- 
clusive,” he was left, ‘‘in the absence of other evi- 
dence,” unspotted. 

The facts are these. In the early part of the year 
1876, when Mr. BLAINE was planning to secure the 
nomination for the Presidency at Cincinnati, unplea- 
sant rumors were rife of his railroad transactions, 
and on the 25th of April he made a statement in ex- 
culpation in the House, which was “apparently” con- 
clusive.. It was so accepted by the country, and the 
article in HARPER’S WEEKLY expresses the general 
feeling at the time. It was published before the in- 
vestigation, and before the publication of the MULLI- 
GAN letters. But the investigation, which began on 
the 15th of May, revealed the fact that Mr. BLAINE’s 
statements were inaccurate, and the publication of the 
letters, early in June, showed the use that he had 
made of his official position. This was the ‘‘ other 
evidence,” the absence of which made his refutation 
of the 25th of April ‘‘thorough,” but the subsequent 
appearance of which made his statement no refutation 
whatever. 

It is a singular fatuity which insists upon fixing 
public attention upon the MULLIGAN letters, and upon 
recalling a series of transactions the significance of 
which, however ardently repelled by many Republic- 
ans as incredible in the first moment of their disclos- 
ure, have become in the steady light of further know- 
ledge fatal. Mr. Jonn 8. C. Harrison, of Indiana, 
a government director in the Union Pacific. road, 
thought the transaction in regard to the seventy-five 
bonds in question unusual and suspicious. He moved 
for an investigation. Mr. HARRISON is apparently of 
opinion that Mr. BLAINE was not cleared, for he was a 
delegate to the late Chicago Convention, and has an- 
nounced his intention not to support Mr. BLaIng. It 
is an incalculable misfortune for the Republican party 
to have nominated a candidate whose friends have 
not satisfactorily explained the transactions which 
the Chicago Tribune said eight years ago uafitted 
him for the Presidency. 





THE NEW YORK DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


It is perfectly well known that Governor CLEVE- 
LAND of New York is by far the strongest candidate 
that the Democrats could nominate for the Presi- 
dency, and there was naturally a great interest in the 
action of the New York Democratic Convention. 
Tammany is always a disturbing and doubtful ele- 
ment, and it is therefore always an open question 
' how much the Convention will concede to Tammany. 

This year there was great skill in the management, 
and there was no apparent discord. The distribution 
of seats was made satisfactory, and every occasion of 
trouble was neatly shunned. The platform was in- 
genious. It referred the declaration of party princi- 
ples to the National Convention, and it stated, in terms 
whose point is unmistakable to every Republican, 
“that no issue can be more important than the elec- 
tion of the President of the United States, whose char- 
acter and public reputation shall give to the whole 
people assurance of an honest, impartial, and efficient 
administration of the laws, without suspicion of per- 
sonal ends or private interests.” 

The Convention selected the seventy-two delegates 
to the National Convention, and without submitting 
the name of a candidate, instructed the delegation to 
vote as a unit in accordance with the will of a major- 
ity. This is a system which ought not to be acknow- 
ledged, and which Republicans have disapproved. 
But it is sustained by hot partisans as securing the 
proper weight of the State in a Convention. The ef- 
fect in this instance will be that seventy-two votes 
will be cast in the Convention for the candidate whom 
the majority of the seventy-two prefer. There is no 
New-Yorker upon whom that majority could proba- 
bly agree except Governor CLEVELAND, and as we 
have said, and as is generally acknowledged, no other 
Democratic candidate could be so strong in New 

_ York. Tammany, indeed, would be again the doubt- 
ful quantity. But no Democratic candidate could be 
nominated for whom the support of Tammany could 
be assured. That support depends wholly upon Tam- 
many’s view of its own advantage on the day of 
election. 

But Governor CLEVELAND'S candidacy would be not | 





only the strongest for the Democrats, but very strong 


in itself. From what we have often said of his con- 
duct as Governor, our readers will justly infer that it 
would give ‘‘assurance of an honest, impartial, and 
efficient administration of the laws, without suspicion 
of personal ends or private interests.” Such feeling 
of opposition to him as exists in his party is most flat- 
tering and significant, because it springs from dislike 
of the official uprightness, courage, and independence 
which he has displayed. These are the very qualities 
which, in the absence of overpowering national issues, 
and when the chief public interest is that of adminis- 
tration, are most desirable in the Executive. Gov- 
ernor CLEVELAND has shown the power successfully 
to resist mere party pressure, and to administer his 
high trust without the least suspicion of personal mo- 
tive, and with unswerving regard for the public wel- 
fare. He is, and we believe he has always been, a Dem- 
ocrat. But the qualities which enabled Republicans 
like SHERMAN 8S. Rogers, of Buffalo, openly to sup- 
port him in the State campaign of 1882 have been 
proved in the executive chamber, and show that Mr. 
RoaGers and the other Republicans who supported 
him were not mistaken in their estimate of the man. 





CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN. 


AFTER thirty-five years of absolute retirement from the 
world, during which his name has been seldom heard, 
CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN recently died at the age of sev- 
enty-eight. Fifty years ago he established the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, and he was one of the most prominent of 
literary figures in New York. He had lost a leg, but that 
misfortune did not restrain his activity, and he was still, 
at great disadvantage, a sportsman, aud those who remem- 
ber him will readily recall the hearty, breezy, manly im- 
pression of his vigorous form and striking head. 

He wrote novels and poetry and sketches, and of his 
songs, “Sparkling and bright in liquid light” is one of 
the best of bacchanals, and will live as long as any. Forty- 
five years ago he lived a gay, rollicking, half-Bohemian life 
in the city—a charming companion, and without stain. 
Nobody reads his novels now. His poems are forgotten, 
and his name has no significance to the new generation, to 
which the passing notice of his long seclusion will be more 
interesting than any of his writings. 

During all these years he has lived in the insane retreat 
at Harrisburg, growing old in a mild derangement which 
did not prohibit his sauntering about the neighboring 
country. He is reported to have enjoyed this solitary free- 
dom, his strong native tastes gratified by the beauty and 
the sounds and forms of nature. But he never emerged 
from the mental cloud, and his story is one of the most 
melancholy in our literary history. 





THE COAST SURVEY. 


THE proposition to transfer the Coast Survey service 
from the Treasury Department to the Navy Department is 
not a new one, and it is a bad one. The work of the Sur- 
vey began in 1807, under the supervision of the Treasury. 
It proceeded irregularly and ineffectively until 1832, when 
Professor HAssLER, the original Superintendent, was re-ap- 
pointed. In 1834 the Survey was transferred to the Navy 
Department, but two years later, in 1836, it was restored to 
the Treasury. In 1851, the Secretary of the Navy asked 
for its transfer again to his control, but after full and thor- 
ough discussion the request was not granted. 

The transfer in 1834 resulted in failure. The work is 
one of scientific co-operation in the army, the navy, and the 
civil service, and it is for commercial purposes. It was 
justly thought, and the event has proved, that the co-op- 
eration could be best secured under a civil chief, and by 
eliminating questions of relative rank and of special priv- 
ilege. : 

For forty-seven years the present system of superintend- 
ence has been found to be thoroughly efficient, econom- 
ical, and satisfactory. The Survey employs as many naval 
officers as can be advantageously used in hydrography. 
To commit it entirely to the hands of the navy would be to 
train naval officers in duties not properly belonging to the 
naval service, and to intrust geodetic work to a depart- 
ment to which no Enropean government commits such 
work. The civil staff, which affords play for generous 
emulation, is limited, and based strictly upon merit; and 
the combination with the military ‘and naval forces has 
produced unequalled results. It would certainly seem that 
no change is advisable until some more satisfactory reason . 
appears than has yet been assigned. 








PERSONAL. 


Ir is believed in Holderness that if a man has a favorite dog, 
or if the dog is very fond of him, when the man dies his soul will 
go into the dog, and stay there until the dog dies. 

—Professor Lorimer expresses his conviction that a generation 
of jurists who have had the courage to abandon the long-cherished 
distinction between law and equity will find their way back to the 
path of common-sense, by which the rest of mankind have been 
led to the fountain of nature.. Too much to hope for. 

—Dr. Francis Huerrer calls attention to the fact that the re- 
splendent scenery of the south of Europe has left slight traces in 
the poetry of Southern nations, that the troubadours of Provence 
refer to blue skies and spring blossoms in the most conventional 
manner, and the great Italian poets of the Middle Ages were not 
lovers of nature any more than RapHagt and Leonarpo were land- 
scape painters. 

—Sir Henry Wotrr, M.P., has told the members of the House of 
Commons that “ decent” cigars can be bought for 9s. 6d. a hundred, 
or two cents apiece. The London 7imes informs its readers that 
“fair” cigars can be had for ninepence or a shilling apiece. Is 
not a “fair” cigar a “decent” one? Mr. Lasoucuere, of the Lon- 
don Truth, announces that tobacco is “an absolute necessity of 
the human race.” 


—A Constantinople correspondent regrets that archeology as a 


science has no hold on the Turk, the very essence of whose teach- 
ing leads him to consider only the present, the future being in the 
hand of God, and the past being unprofitable. The Turkish law 








provides that all relics discovered in Turkish dominions, whether 
by authorized excavations or by chance, shall belong to the Impe- 
rial Museum of Constantinople, which institution has the right 
also to purchase at its own valuation. any antiquity that may be 
imported from a foreign country, and to prohibit its re-exporta- 
tion, All sorts of obstructions have been placed in the way of 
the shipment to America of sculptures.dug out at Assos by the 
American expedition. It therefore makes one smile to learn that 
Hamot Bey, the director.of that museum, has expressed a wish to 
aided in his work by the scholars and archeologists from 
urope. 

—The Academy, always friendly to Mr. Hexry Invina, is never- 
theless compelled to admit that his observations on this country, 
as recorded in Mr. Josern Harron’s book, do not aspire to the 
profundity of Mr. Hxaexat Srencear’s or Mr. Matrazw ARNOLD’s, 
even though “ Mr. Spencer crossed the Atlantic chiefly because he 
was not well, and Mr. Arsotp‘ chiefly. because he wanted some 
American money.” Mr. Invixne and Miss Terry “made friends 
with everybody, from Mr. Vanpxrpint, with whom they and half 
New York would appear to have had a gigantic breakfast, to Mr. 
Warp Brscuer, who struck Mr. Irving not only as an able man, 
but as a comedian and humorist of the first water, and to Mrs. 
Warp Bzxcuer, who, it seems, was a little chilly at first, but who 
thawed under the rays of Miss Terry's sunshine.” 

—The St. James's Gazette reminds the actor that he loses a 
chief source of strength when he is not a good listener on the 
stage, and asserts that it is only an actor, in a very genuine sense 
of the word, who can, by clever listening, suggest alertness and 
that mental engagement in the business of the scene which forms 
the foundation of all stage verisimilitude. The listener may sup- 
port the scene as really, if not as prominently, as the “leading” 
man. “It can scarcely be disputed that actors have hitherto 
evinced a marked predilection for concerning themselves solely 
with the special characteristics of their own parts ; and the idea that 
an actor with a small speaking part may yet find great artistic op- 
portunity as a listener, if not absolutely novel, may nevertheless 
be commended to the majority of young dramatic aspirants. In 
Much Ado about Nothing Suakesre are puts into Benedick’s mouth 
about a hundred and forty speeches, but he gives him no fewer 
than three hundred and fifty occasions for being interested in the 
speeches of other people.” 

—The latest biographer of St. Pau writes picturesquely. In 
all history, he says, there is not a more startling illustration of the 
irony of human life than the scene of Paut at the bar of Nero. 
On the judgment-seat, clad in the imperial purple, sat a man who. 
in a bad world had attained the eminence of being the very worst 
and meanest being in it; a man stained with every crime, the mur- 
derer of his own mother, of his wives, and of his best benefactors ; 
a man whose whole being was so steeped in every namable and 
unnamable vice that body and soul of him were nothing but a 
compound of mud and blood; and in the prisoner’s dock stood 
the best man the world possessed, his hair whitened with labors 
for the good of men and the glory of God. The trial ended; Pavi 
was condemned, and delivered over to the executioner, He was 
led out of the city with a crowd of the lowest rabble at his heels. 
The fatal spot was reached ; he knelt beside the block ; the heads- 
man’s axe gleamed in the sun and fell; and the head of the apos- 
tle of the world rolled down in the dust, 

—A graduate of Dublin University,.who has served a term as 
stenographic reporter for Parliament, and has written a text-book 
on short-hand, confesses that the difficulty of reading any kind of 
short-hand is an insuperable barrier to its general use, aiid that 
though he has worked with scores of shori-hand.reporters, he never 
knew one who could read his own notes with the facility of common 
writing.. Moreover, it would not be well for short-hand writing to 
become general, since the necessity of writing words slowly and 
laboriously in long-hand provides a sensible check on the volubil- 
ity of writers. If short-hand could be set up as a common medi- 
um of communication, it would be more trouble to read it than to 
write it, A man might be inundated with correspondence in short- 
hand which would occupy a great part of his time to read, and 
eventually discover that most of it was not worth deciphering. 

——Cheerfulness of body and mind, according to Professor Bary, 
is best secured by diminishing the burdens of life rather than by _ 
increasing its supports or by the use of stimulants. Mind is not 
something elastic and inexhaustible, but every single throb of plea- 
sure, every smart of pain, every purpose, thought, and imagination, 
must have its fixed quota of oxygen, carbon, and other materials: 
The ill-fed Highlander, the lazaroni of Naples who live on sixpence 
a week, and the lazy, half-starved Irishmen, though poorly support- 
ed,are all remarkable for cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirits, 
because in their case severe toil does not consume the forces 
of their constitution without leaving the remainder requisite for 
hilarity of tone. 

—Professor Biackie has written a clever poem on ‘“ Female 
Beauty.” After describing certain physical characteristics, he says : 

“ All these, fair maid may show— 
A faultiess mould from tip to toe— 
Yet lack the one thing that makes woman, 
More than.the daisy on the common, 
The one fair thing to mortals given 
To bridge the gap from earth to heaven— 
The inspiring soul that to a godlike grace 
Attanes each move, and spreads a glory o'er the face." 

—A late writer can not understand why the game of chess is 
not more commonly popular: “It must call inte action parts of 
the brain which are not occupied in other work, for we find it a re- 
lief after other labors, and it is never dull, stale, or passé.” 

— Poets have often expressed a wish to be the necklace, the ear- 
ring, the girdle, or the glove of a woman, but it has been reserved 
for a theological historian, M..Exnesr Renan, to record a desire 
to be a missal, which is “lovingly read in the hours of meditation 
and solitude, which enjoys the inestimable privilege of riveting the 
undivided gaze of a woman at the moment that she believes her- 
self alone with her Creator, and which so many choice beings 
press with a fervent hand and sometimes bear to their lips. My 
highest ambition would be satisfied if I could hope, upon my death, 
to enter the Church under the form of a little yolume, bound in 
black morocco, to be held between the long tapering fingers of a 
finely gloved hand.” Only an educated Frenchman could have 
expressed this wish without seeming to be silly. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Witt Caarveton sailed for Europe last week in 
the Servia. It is their intention to remain abroad several months, 
and to make a quite extensive tour of England and the Continent. 
Mr. Carteton will devote much attention to the folk-lore of the 
Old World, with a view to the collection of material for another 
series of popular ballads. 

—A brave soldier, a skillful officer, and accomplished scholar 
was buried last week in Washington, D. C., in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished professional escort.. Major-General Henry W. Benuam, 
U.S.A., was the seventh in descent from the famous Jonn Benuam, 
one of the seventy heads of families who settled at New Haven, 
Connecticut. He graduated at the Military Academy in 1837 at 
the head of his class, and the prestige so acquired he faithfully 
maintained, not only in the Mexican war, where his gallantry 
brought him wounds and a brevet, but also in the war for the 
Union, where he captured Fort Pulaski, brilliantly co-operated in 
the taking of Petersburg, and was three times brevetted. He 
united to the scientific attainments of an engineer the physical 
energy and dash of a line officer. He was generous to his friends, 


’ just to his enemies, and absolutely without fear. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION AT SARATOGA.—Drawyw sy Cuartes Granam.—[See Pacer 407.] 


THROWING THE BOOMERANG. 


Tar boomerang used by the natives of Australia is a piece of 
thin wood about an inch and a half wide, an eighth of an inch 
thiek, and perhaps twenty inches long ; its shape varies, sometimes 
being like the segment of a circle, at others like a man’s arm bent 
at the elbow, but the way of using both these forms is exactly the 
same, 

The weapon is grasped at one end in the right hand, with the 
concave side uppermost, and the black man takes a run, such as 
the ordinary cricketer does when he is throwing a ball. On a 
sudden he stops, and away flies the boomerang, not straight, as 
one might suppose, but revolving on its own axis so quickly that 
in the air it looks like a circular piece of board ; this motion gives 
it the wonderful power of flight, which must really be seen to be 
believed. At first the course is in a direct line from the thrower, 


and at such a height as he may require, but as it draws toward the 
limit of its distance it swerves slightly to the right, and making a 
semicircle, turns toward its owner, coming back on an exactly op- 
posite course to that which it took on the outward journey, gener- 
ally falling within a few feet of the thrower. During the flight the 
revolving of the boomerang causes a peculiar purring sound, not 
unlike the hum of a top. 


LA CLAQUE. 


In French provincial theatres the claque is not 2 recognized in- 
stitution. Here the curious custom prevails of allowing, and even 
inviting, the audience at the beginning of each season to express 
its approbation or disapprobation of the actors or actresses who 


come before them the first time. Each has three so-called débuts 
in three different parts; and they are engaged permanently or dis- 
missed according as they please or displease. The existence of a 
hired clague on such-occasions would, of course, be intolerable. 
A Frenchman is said to have taken out a patent for an applauding 
machine, an instrument of wood, which is worked ‘behind the 
scenes, and which imitates perfectly. the noise made by the stamp- 
ing of sticks on the floor of the pit. There is very little novelty 
in the idea, which was originally put forward by Addison in the 
Spectator, The instrument of applause mentioned by Addison 
was simply, however, an oaken cudgel, which the man who wielded 
it beat violently against the panels of the galleries. Like the 
French. claqueurs, he does not seem to have received any salary. 
But Addison tells us that when, in consequence of his vigorous 
exertions, the gallery furniture needed repairing, the actors vied 
with one another in their eagerness to pay the cost, 
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THE MONTREAL FETE. 


Montreat enjoys this week a celebration of 
an almost unique character upon this continent. 
It is of five days’ duration. It embraces, during 
these five days,a series of horse, bicycle, foot, 
and canoe races, swimming matches, picnics, ex- 
cursions upon the river, procession of steam- 
boats, besidés all those other sports which have 
by common consent been termed Canadian. Thus 
there are on foot one or two grand lacrosse 
matches by the most dexterous players, French 
and Indian, in Canada. Lacrosse is an almost 
historic game, and being of Indian origin, goes 
back into the very early days of the colony’s his- 
tory. The artist has given a very effective sketch 
of what is even more purely local, and certainly 
as historical. We mean the Indian games, the 
war-dance of the savage, when in full costume 
and paint he throws the tomahawk thrown to 
purpose so deadly by his ancestors. 

Every year the 24th of June is peculiarly set 
apart by the French Canadians as a national holi- 
day. But on this occasion they commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of a society, 
semi-religions, semi-patriotic, and wholly French 
—that of St. John the Baptist. Its founder, Dvu- 
VERNAY, appears in effigy upon the official pro- 
gramme of the week’s rejoicings. This is the 
primal object of this midsummer revel. But 
there is a secondary one, if secondary it can be 
called. No tess than the forming of all the 
branches of the St. John Baptist Society, scat- 
tered throughout Canada and the United States, 
inte one federal government, of which the head 
shall be in Montreal, while each branch shall re- 
tain its separate organization. 

To facilitate the annual assembly of their 
vast body, it is proposed to erect a National Hall 
wherein the Congress shall in future meet. The 
artist represents the laying of the corner-stone 
of this new edifice, which took place on the aft- 
ernoon of the second day. The speeches upon 
this occasion, by the first Canadian orators, are 
of course appropriate to the circumstances. No 
race upon this continent has better retained its 
historical character and preserved its individual- 
ity than the French Canadian. Surrounded by 
people of various nationalities, alien to it in lan- 
guage as in religion, this sturdy offshoot of 
France is in many respects what it was in the 
days of Louts le Grand. Its career is there- 
fore deserving of close attention, and any event 
whieh brings this people together, and displays 
their forces in a special manner, is of interest to 
the student of history, as to the student of ethics. 
Their success in eloquence as in literature, during 
the last century in particular, is almost without a 
parallel. But that in spite of intellectual ad- 
vancement and genuine sympathy with the true 
culture of the day, the Canadians cling with rev- 
erence and respect to the old traditions of their 
race, is evident from the tone and manner of 
their celebration. We had almost said it was 
medieval in its character. At least it points 
backward, with a curious pride and an inde- 
scribable fondness for the martial character of 
this people’s ancestry. 

The formal opening of the week’s proceedings 
was a solemn Grand Mass upon what are known 
as the Exhibition Grounds. The Bishop of Mont- 
real conducted the ceremony. The clergy and 
choristers were in attendance. Below the plat- 
form was the military guard of honor, the sixty- 
fifth battalion of infantry, as well as knights 
belonging to the cavalcade which we hereafter 
shall describe. Two thousand voices, represent- 
ing almost every choir in the city, sang during 
the services, together with a full orchestra. At 
the more solemn parts, usually announced by 
sound of bell, there was heard first a flourish of 
trumpets, second a discharge of musketry, third 
a salute from the battery placed, for the occasion, 
on the mountain-top. 

The evening of the first day the city was ablaze 
with illumination.» There was a meeting, too, the 
first meeting of the National Congress. At the 
session in St. Mary’s Academic Hall, belonging to 
the Jesuit College, the president, Hon. P. J. 0. 
Cravuveat, took the chair. He is of foremost 
rank as a politician, orator, and writer. Dele- 
gates are present even from Dakota, from Califor- 
nia itself. Such enthusiasm, such patriotism, and 
so French in its expression. Every heart was 
stirred, every pulse beats, la France et la chére 

Canada, 1 do not say that loyalty to Mother 
Englaud was forgotten, but the other is an older 
and, might one venture to hint, a deeper love. 
There is no Canadian whose eye does not brighten 
at that magic name, la France. 

On the morning of the 25th the grand event 
of the festival occurred, the triumphal procession. 
The artist shows it at more than one point of 
view, as, for instance, at the Champ de Mars, its 
meeting-place and its terminus. He gives a very 
life-like representation of it as it passes along 
Notre Dame Street under one of the grandest 
arches. The shops on either side were gay with 
flags and evergreens, and as the French element 
predominates in that quarter of the city, the pas- 
sage of the procession was a perfect ovation. 

The great feature of the pageant is the histor- 
ica) cavalcade. It represents, as seen in the draw- 
ing, Louis IX. of France setting out for the Sev- 
enth Crusade. He is preceded by heralds-at- 
arms in gorgeous trappings, and attended by 
lackeys and pages in all the scarlet and gold-lace 
that gave splendor to medieval France. The 
knights are ablaze with burnished armor ; Louis 
rides upon a horse superbly caparisoned. He has 
just received the oriflamme at St. Denis, and goes 
forth to the Sacred Wars. It is a dream of an- 
cient France in this bustling, commercial Mont- 
real. No expense was spared on the costumes, 
They are very appropriate, an..really extremely 
handsome, : 

Another feature of the procession ‘s the his- 
torical cars, As they relate exclusively ‘o the 
history of Canada, they are most interesting. 











One car contains a representation of Jacqurs 
Cartixr receiving his commission from Francis I. 
Here, too, the apparel is very splendid, and there 
is a certain dignity in the pose of the figures 
quite impressive. Another car is devoted to 
Cuamp.altn, the founder of Quebec, and the stur- 
dy old pilot of many seas is rivalled by the 
grace of the knightly Maisonneuve, founder of 
Montreal. Another represents the first house 
built in Canada; yet another, Dottarp and his 
companions, as heroic a band as the annals of 
any country can show. Dr Sa.aperry, the Leont- 
pas of Canada, with his far-famed voltigeurs, oc- 
cupies one of the final cars, while Duvernay and 
St. Joun Baptist come each in turn to remind 
Canadians of the dual objects of their festival. 
An Indian wigwam is excellently carried out, 
and surely has a place in a city once trembling 
“from dawn till dewy night” for terror of the 
Huron and the Iroquois. The St. John Baptist 
Society in its full force of course composes the 
main body of the procession. 

Each evening the heralds-at-arms ride out 
through the city, proclaiming the coming sports, 
and inviting all to the revels. 

In one of the illustrations the artist gives the 
knights tilting at che ring, or rather at the mo- 
ment when the successful champion is saluting 
the ladies upon the grand stand. The tourna- 
ment has its place among the week’s festivities. 
It embraces the tilting at the ring, and the quint- 
ain, a chivalric sport which is perhaps less famil- 
iar to most readers, and may be thus described : 
There is a revolving wooden manikin, the point 
of attack for the cavaliers. Each in turn rides 
toward him, striking him full force with his lance; 
if the thrust fails, the manikin revolves and deals 
his assailant a blow. The tournament is held at 
the Exhibition Grounds, the latter being shown 
by the artist in the illustration with its various 
buildings upon it. The most prominent French 
ladies of Montreal distribute the prizes to the 
tourney’s victors. 

At the meetings of the National Congress, held 
every evening in the week, the public are having 
a rare treat. Canadian orators of all shades of 
politics are setting forth their views upon the 
moral, intellectual, and religious advancement of 
the French-Canadian race. 

But the grand banquet held at the Windsor 
Hotel displays at once every star in the galaxy 
of eloquence. The toasts are to the Queen and 
to, England, to the neighboring republic and to 
France—that France which, as we have already 
said, is so dear to Canadians—and to the ladies, 
and to literatare, and.to poetry. Mr. FrecHetre, 
the Canadian poet laureate, composed a poem for 
the occasion, and the golden-tongued Secretary 
of State, the Hon. J. A. Cuapikav, may be men- - 
tioned as a specimen of the speakers. A touch- 
ing sight is the appearance at this fiftieth anni- 
versary dinner of ten of those who took part in 
the first banquet, held in 1834, on the founda- 
tion of the society. One of these was then but 
a boy of seven, who was called upon to sing a 
song. He is now a priest. Others were middle- 
aged men, old and decrepit now. ; 

Soon the last sound of the heralds’ trumpets 
will have died upon our ears, this medieval pa- 
geant will have vanished, and it will leave upon 
our minds the impression that a sunset gorgeous 
in form and‘@plor leaves. But new links shall 
have been formed among the branches of a pow- 
erful organization, and the greatest reunion of a 
scattered race ever seen on this continent shall 
have come and gone, leaving its traces only in the 
memories that have been evoked, the prejudices 
eliminated, the sympathy extended to this off- 
shoot of the Celtic tree by their fellow-citizens, 
and the foundation of a federal assembly that 
shall bring the expatriated children of New France 
from the remotest portions of the United States, 
and in Vanada from the far Northwest, to rejoice 
not only in their own union and strength, but to 
pay each his tribute of individual worth to what- 
ever country or city may be his by adoption. 

Awna T. Sapiier. 





PERCHE! 


Just a little letter which mamma’s maid Ro- 
milda slips into my hand as she stands beside 
me, and tells me that mamma wishes to see me 
in her dressing-room—a little letter over which 
my fingers close greedily, while the color rushes 
hotly to my face, for I know that it is from Bene- 
detto, and that the eyes of my brother's wife are 
fixed watchfully upon me. 

“You must be very nervous, Laura, to blush 
so violently because mamma desires to see you,” 
she says, coldly (she is English, like my mother, 
and her nature is ice itself). 3 . 

“The signorina has cause to be nervous, with 
all these balls and festas,” interposes Romilda, 
who, having nursed us all from babyhood, feels 
herself privileged to speak whenever she chooses, 
and who has been my wartiest friend and de- 
fender ever since I, the youngest of her nurslings, 
first laid my baby head on her broad breast. 

Confident that she will satisfy Mary’s chilly 
curiosity as she pleases, I leave the salon, and 
rush along the corridor to my own little room, 
the smallest, coziest room in the palazzo, being 
only a corner of the loggia walled up, with one 
wide, many-paned window overlooking our beau- 
tiful, ill-kept garden. My letter is just a scrap 
of paper with one line written on it, and neither 
address nor signature. 

“If you love me, anima mia, meet me to-night 
without fail.” 


If Tlove him! I am a foolish little girl, fond 
of costumes and festas and dancing, but I love 
him—love him so well that I shudder sometimes 
to think how terrible a thing it is to love one of. 
God’s creatures so much better than Himself and 
all the rest of His fair world. I kiss the paper, 
and then I tear it into tiny pieces, and let them 
float away through the open window, for I dare 





not keep even one little word of my lover's let- 
ters, for Benedetto Rucelli is as poor as he is no- 
ble, and my parents think wealth the only attri- 
bute worthy the hand of a Ricasoli. I do not 
stay to watch the sweet, rose-scented breeze scat- 
ter the fragments of my letter, for I must not 
keep mamma waiting. She is lying on a sofa in 
her dressing-room, with a cup of coffee in her 
hand, and when I have kissed her she looks up 
into my face with those penetrating eyes of hers, 
and says, gently (I never knew my mother to 
speak loudly, though she can say more cruel 
things than my father in his most violent anger): 

“ Laura, there is to be a musicale at the Ben- 
venuto’s this evening, and I have promised that 
you shall sing. You would do well to practice 
two of your favorite songs for an hour or two.” 

She looks away, and slowly finishes her coffee, 
while I sit watching her mutely, my heart sinking 
heavily, and such an oppression in my throat! 
Mamma, being English, takes me always out in 
society with her, and I know that I must go to 
this musicale ; for even my father never rebels 
against mamma’s decisions, and I dare not utter 
a desire to remain at home, for fear that I should 
excite suspicion in her who is so easily suspi- 
cious, and yet-— Oh, Benedetto, who will wait so 
eagerly under the orange-trees in the garden, how 
can I sing if I know that you are waiting there 
in vain ? 

“You need not wait, child,” mamma says pre- 
sently, putting down her coffee-cup and taking 
up an account-book. She is such a practical, 
clever woman, and has done wonders, all the five- 
and-twenty years of her married life, to keep our 
proud heads above the deluge of debt in which we 
Ricasolis have struggled for generations. ‘Tell 
Romilda that you are to wear white.” 

So I go to Romilda, not to tell her that Iam to 
wear white to-night, but to fling myself down, 
with my head on her knees, crying out all my 
trouble there, as I have done ever since I can 
remember. When my grief is told I kneel on, 
while her hard brown hand wanders over my hair; 
and I am not quite hopeless, for I am sure that 
Romilda is plotting, and what she plots rarely fails. 

“Spoil not thy pretty eyes, carina,” she says 
presently, lifting me to my feet, and smiling her 
shrewd, kindly smile; “only be thou in the gar- 
den after thou hast dressed for this festa, and I 
will see that Pipo has not the carriage ready un- 
til after ten o’clock.” : 


It is not dark until nine this lovely June wea- 
ther, and it is past that hour when I, gathering 
my white dress up from the dew-laden grass, 
steal softly across the terrace behind the palazzo, 
and into the garden. It is very dark here, for 
the moon is not yet risen, and through the over- 
hanging orange-trees the stars look very far 
away; but I am glad of the darkness, and not 
afraid of anything, except that by some mis- 
chance Romilda may be obliged to call me before 
Benedetto comes: I am not much afraid even of 
that, for this is his hour, and he is too careful 
of me, too anxious about the risk of discovery, to 
keep me waiting here alone. I seat myself on a 
stone bench, and look up-at the stars I love, be- 
cause it is they who see us most often together. 
Presently I hear a little scramble on the high 
garden wall, then a light fall, and then— What 
is darkness or the danger of discovery to me, 
clasped close in my lover’s arms? We are not 
given to much talking imthe brief hours we spend 
together, for he is always very silent for an Ital- 
ian; and though I chatter like a magpie to the 
rest of the world, with him I am too content for 
words. But to-night he speaks hurriedly and 
brokenly, holding my hands so tightly that they 
ache in his strong grasp. 

“ Love, do you love me? Yes, I know you do, 
sweetly and tenderly, as women love their first 
loves ; but is it a love that will live through part- 
ing and absence, for months and perhaps for 
years, with no joy but your own faithfulness and 
your belief in mine?” 

“You will not leave me?” I gasp, the bitter- 
est terror I have ever known chilling my heart, 
as I try vainly to see his face in the darkness. 

“We are discovered, Laura. Do not tremble 
80, carina”—his voice taking the caressing tone 
I know so well. “I do not mean that any one 
knows of our meeting here; but some one has 
discovered that we love each other, for I have 
been ordered to Elba, and I am certain that it is 
through your father’s influence. Nay, my blessed 
one, if you weep so bitterly how can I tell you 
that, after all, this may be good news, if only we 
are true to each other? Be brave, anima mia, 
and listen.” 

What is there that I would not do if he told 
me to do it? I smother the sobs that are chok- 

ing me, and listen while he tells me all that he 
hopes and fears. He must go to Elba to-morrow, 
to remain certainly six months, probably a year ; 
but the purpose for which he is sent is the con- 
struction of sdme engineering work, and in such 
work lie his: only means of earning distinction, 
promotion, and the dim, distant hope of such suc- 
cess as may enable him to ask me of my father 
with some chance of consent. I listen, and 
though the ache in my heart grows no less, yet, 
with my head on his breast and his voice in my 
ears, I can not be hopeless, I can not doubt the 
faithfulness of his love or my own. So, heart to 
heart and cheek to cheek, we swear to keep true 
and loyal the love we bear each other, even if we 
should meet no more-on earth. 

“Signorina! signorina !” comes the shrill voice 
of Romilda through the darkness, “art thou mad 
to linger thus in the dew ?” 

Very hurried and very silent is our parting, 
and presently I enter the salon, where my parents 
are waiting for the carriage, with a glow in my 
cheeks and a light in my eyes which make my 
father declare approvingly that his bambina is 
growing pretty. Iam resolved to be brave, and 
bear myself with the cheerful courage which be- 
comes one who knows that the truest heart in the 





world belongs to her, and that God in His good 
time will bring him back. All the evening at 
the musicale I am gay,and I sing so well that 
even mamma looks pleased. Only once, when the 
grand sweet voice of Countess Lowenstein swells 
out in a pathetic old German song, I astonish 
Count Benvenuto by a sudden sob, 
“Es ist bestimmt in Gottes Rath 
Das man vom liebsten was man hat, 
heiden.” 


Muss scheiden, ja ec! 


Three hundred and sixty-five dreary days and 
nights with that terrible sea between us, and no- 
body but Romilda to tell my trouble to! O God! 
how shall I ever bear it ” : 


I am to be married to-morrow. The trunks are 
all packed and locked, except the one in which 
my wedding dress is to be placed. Romilda has 
put my little room in something like order, and 
has left me, after a tender stroke of my hair and 
a husky “ Cheer up, carina.” 

I am alone, leaning out of the window, with a 
damp breeze fanning my hot cheeks, while I gaze 
up at a sky which is without stars, and almost as 
dark as my heart. It is all over—the struggle, 
the submission, the suspense, the despair—and I 
am to be married to-morrow. It is ten months 
since Benedetto went away, and though I have 
written him twice since the war began between 
my parents’ will and mine, he has sent me nei- 
ther word nor sign. Six weeks after he left, 
Count Benvenuto asked me in marriage, and be- 
ing enormously rich, and of a name as ancient 
as my own, my parents resolved that I should 
marry him, and they have won their resolve. I 
am to marry him to-morrow. Eight months is a 
long, long while for one weak girl to oppose her 
whole world, with only dead silence in answer to 
her appeals to the man for whom she suffers a 
persecution none the less cruel that all its cruelty 
is moral. They did not strike me, nor starve me, 
nor shut me up—only talked to me constantly of 
my duty while I was at home, and finally sent 
me to a convent en retraite for two months. It 
does not sound hard, but God knows (if He has 
time to know one miserable girl’s heart) it was 
hard to bear. I am not a strong brave woman 
who can stand firm against reproaches and taunts, 
but only a poor weak child used to pleasantness 
and kindness ; disapproval subdues me, coldness 
kills me, and when I lost faith in Benedetto the 
little strength I had failed me, and I yielded. 

My father tells me that I shall be the happi- 
est, wealthiest, most admired woman in Florence. 
My mother says that I have done wisely to prove 
that I am not pining for any faithless lover. 
Count Benvenuto assures me that he can trust to 
his own devotion to make me love him. And I— 
Ah, Benedetto! Benedetto! 


Iam married. It has been a long, weary day, 
of whose weariness I am too conscious to feel 
much else. Every one is gone but ourselves, and 
Count Benvenuto and I leave for Rome in two 
hours. Romilda, with dim eyes and trembling 
fingers, has dressed me for travelling, and now, 
because my head aches, they have let me come 
out to the garden for half an hour’s solitude. 
Very still and sweet in the twilight, with the 
moon just coming up over the palazzo, and yet, 
oh, my garden! that have been the garden of 
paradise to me, you will never rest weary head or 
tired heart for me! I seat myself on that stone 
bench where my false-love and I swore faith 
eternal to each other, and I close my eyes. Is 
he false? Have I been faithless? I am so tired 
of asking myself these questions, and yet-I dare 
say I shall repeat them to myself so long as I 
live. There is a little scramble on the high stone 
wall, a light fall, and then I spring to my feet, 
and stand face to face with Benedetto Rucelli. 
He is terribly pale, and his eyes burn like a mad- 
man’s as we stare at each other for an instant of 
silence, while he clasps both my hands in his. 

“Are you true to me, as you swore to be, or 
are you false, as they have told me?” 

His touch is hard, his voice is hoarse and faint, 
but they are his touch and his voice, and a wild, 
unreasoning rapture fills my heart. 

“Oh, Benedetto, my love!” I cry, passionately 
kissing the hands which clasp mine so tightly. 

“Am I indeed your love?” he says, huskily. 
“You ar@Laura Ricasoli still? It was a lie that 
you married Benvenuto to-day? Ah, my God!” 

I have torn myself from his grasp, and have 
sunk on the bench, with my face hidden in my 
hands. 

“It is so, then? Your love, poor weak child, 
was the thing of an hour. A little absence from 


your first lover, a few tender speeches from your — 


second lover, and the story is told.” 

The deadly coldness in the low, slow words is 
harder to bear than wildest reproaches, and I ery: 
“T have been weak and faithless, but not false. 
Why did you not answer my letters ?” 

“Letters? I have seen-no-letters. -I believed 
you true as the angels until, a week ago, I heard 
that you were to marry Benvenuto. They re- 
fused me leave; I resigned. They refused again ; 


and then I forgot honor, pride—everything but | 


you—and I deserted. I have travelled night and 
day in disguise, and I arrive here to find you are 
married.” 

“Kill me!” I ery, falling at his feet, and gaz- 
ing up at him wildly. “ Before God and all His 
blessed saints, I am not false. I love you—you 
—you. I would rather die than be Benvenuto's 
wife!” f : 

He lifts me from the ground, madly kissing 
lips and cheeks and hair; then he draws me 
down beside him on the bench. : 

“See, my own,” he whispers, taking something 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Prove me now that your words 
are true. Will you live for Benvenuto, or die 
here with me?” : 

The moon is shining full on his white face, his 
gleaming eves, and the bright blade of a knife. 

“ Kill me!” I murmur—“ kill me, my poor 
love. I am not afraid!” 
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“ Yes, I will kill you, and.then I shall die with 
you in-my-arms! One sure, strong blow will not 
hurt, carina.” The shining blade is lifted, but 
as I gaze up in his eyes their look changes. “I 
am mad!” he says, faintly. “TI can not—my 
little love—my brave true love!” The broken 
words cease suddenly, the knife slips from his 
hand, and his head sinks heavily on my breast. 


God was very good to us, Padre Anselmo tells 
me, in saving my love from slaying himself and 
me, and he bids me live, that by ——- and vert 
ing and works I may win forgiveness for 
a soul Lent passed so suddenly to God. So I 
live. I am to be a nun, for even Count Benve- 
nuto, even my mother, admit: that I-can be no 
man’s wife now.’. I am to be a nun, and vow to 
God the heart which, while it beats, will hold 
only one human image. ° 





OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
SEA-BATHING FOR THE STRONG. 


A HEALTHY person needs no preparation for 
sea baths: he only needs to use intelligent pre- 
cautions and to get rid of unintelligent prejudices. 
A very injurious prejudice in this matter is that 
of the people who say, “ Always cool off before 
going into the water.” The truth of the case is 
exactly the reverse. The natural instinct in this 
matter may be safely followed by every healthy 
person, and the natural instinct is to go warm, 
not cold, into the water. You can not, indeed; be 
too warm, under any ordinary circumstances, for 
a bath in the summer streams or sea... Unless 
you are actually exhausted with fatigue, it is safer 
to enter cool water before “ cooling off” than 
afterward; the more “cooling off” you permit 
yourself, the less you are in condition to resist 
and to enjoy the lower temperature of the water. 
The school-boy perspiring: from his games, the 
workman from his labor, the -colt-racing: in the 
summer pastures, know very well what is good 
for them when they plunge into the stream with- 
out waiting to “cool off.” 

Of course there are rational precautions which 
must be borne in mind. The water must not be 
too cold for comfort; the bather must not’ stay 
in too long. And how long is long enough ? 


The rule is that the swimmer must not over 4: 


look the first sensation of cold that comes overt 
him, and sooner or later this sensation will come 
even to the stoutest swimmer. It will come the 
sooner with the weaker individual and with the: 
colder water; it will come the later in p' i 
as the swimmer’s own animal heat is abundant 
and the water is warm. The proper duration of 
a bath will thus vary indefinitely, according to 
the circumstances. In October, a cold north wind 
blowing, I have bathed in Lake Ontario when 
five minutes of it was enough and too much, and I 
have bathed on the sandy beaches of Hilo Har- 
bor for five hours at a time, and in that warm 
blue water of the lava reefs five hours was none 
too long. I must add that after these beach- 
combing revels the backs of the young swimmers 
were commonly burned as red as boiled lobsters, 
and after blistering in due course the cuticle came 
away in hand-broad patches, like the casting of 
the skin of any other young creatures. But what 
draughts of strength and sunlight these young 
swimmers imbibed: with that sea air and tropical 
sunlight ! : 

The proper duration of a bath, then, is the re- 
sultant of three factors: the strength or vital 
heat of the individual bather, the amount of ex- 
ercise-he takes while in the water, whether by 
swimming or otherwise, and the temperature of 
the water itself. Of course no one can say be- 
forehand, either for himself or another, how long 
any bath should last; but the practical rule is 
very simple, and I will repeat it: it is to leave 
the water before you begin to shiver; to stay 
longer is to:take a certain amount of risk, which 
varies with the strength of the individual con- 
stitution. In-p m as one is active and ex- 
pert in swimming will both the safe duration and 
the enjoyment of the-bath be increased. 

Swimming is a fatiguing exercise to those who 
are imperfectly practiced in it, or out of practice ; 
but: even to-them, in moderation, it is strongly 
tonic, Nothing more promotes good sleep and 
good appetite. But when the accomplishment is 
well matured; and kept in hand from day to day, 
there is no better exercise. Skating in the win- 
ter and swimming in the summer are sufficient 
training to form the constitution and to make 
the athlete, and:these are exercises that are avail- 
able for a larger part of the world of young and 
vigorous persons than horseback-riding is, or even 
towing. - site 

Having pointed out one-current fallacy about 
swimming, let a out another. Every sum- 
mer one may “in;the journals some sapient 
advice to bathers,.of-which -the-formula usually 
runs pretty much-as-follows :' 

“ To Persons.about to Drown.—Retain-your pre- 
sence of mind as if you were in your own parlor. 
Throw yourself ‘promptly on your back. Cease 
to struggle. Simply kéep-your nose out of the 
water, and breathe*through your nose, and you 
will float, and presently some one will come. and 
pull you ashore.” 

" Now we all read:this every. summer, and per- 
haps some-of-us. believe it.. What are the facts? 

1. The human body, fat or lean, is in nine cases 
out of ten: heavier fresh-water, so that you 
will infalitbly go-to: the bottom in spite of your 
Presence of mind; unless.you-can swim. 

9 Phe haman body is-a little lighter than salt- 
water, aiid a-person might float upon his back if 
he were, provided. with a tank or other perfectly 


smooth for the experiment. But—- ; 
38. Y st accidents, shipwrecks, and*other | also 
sea “46 -not usually occur in perfectly 


smooth water, anda, 


Smoot E 3. person. who.should:try this 
plan in salt-water in case of need could only float 


+2 





if the water was perfectly smooth, and if he held 
his nose accurately skyward. The least submer- 
sion of the face by the waves, and our floater is 
gone as hopelessly as if in fresh-water. — 

This question (recently discussed by a German 
scientist) I have repeatedly verified by experi- 
menting on the floating and sinking qualifications 
of the human body. In many trials I have not 


| found # single person who can float-in fresh-wa- 


ter except during a full inspiration of air. Some 
experts, by taking very rapid and full inspira- 
tions, can keep afloat for a time in fresh-water, 
without moving hands or feet. But they sink 
promptly in making the ordinary respiratory 
movements. How much sooner would a person 
ignorant of swimming sink! No, there is no way 
of keeping afloat that is quite so good as knowing 
how to swim. The art is easiest learned in salt- 
water, for the reason I have pointed out. And 
whenever any one of my non-swimming readers 
comes across the conventional exhortation to re- 
tain his presence of mind and keep his nose out 
of water, let him use his presence of mind in go- 
ing to a swimming school. 
Titus Munson Coan. 





MIND AND BODY. 


Some of the most remarkable results of an un- 
usual mental stimulus upon the body have actu- 
ally been induced by the lucid description of them 
in the hearing of the persons who became thus 
mysteriously affected. Lecturers on the practice 
of medicine in the universities and medical schools 
rarely, if ever, deliver a statutory course to their 
students without exemplifying the truth of the 
foregoing observation. The writer well remem- 
bers an instance in point, occurring in a class- 
fellow of his own who attended the practice of 
physic class with him. During and after the de- 
scription of skin diseases this student suffered 
extremely from skin irritation, induced by his too 
vivid realization of the symptoms described by 
the lecturer. These uncomfortable morbid feel- 
ings culminated one day when the lecturer de- 
scribed’ the symptoms of a certain disease sup- 

to possess a special sphere of distribution 
in the northern parts of Great Britain. For days 
afterward the student was tormented by an un- 
comfortable and persistent itching between the 


fingers, which no treatment seemed to alleviate, 


but which passed away when an eruption of a 
simple type appeared on his hands, the latter in- 
duced by no known cause, but apparently as the 
result of the morbid mental influences to which 
he was subject. 

Not a session passes in the medical schools but 
the lecturer on physic has occasion to quiet the 
nervous fears of nervous students, who simulate 
in themselves the symptoms of heart-disease, and 
require the gravest assurances that their fears 
are ungrounded, and that they have simply been 
studying with a morbid interest the lecturer’s re- 
marks on heart affections.. In his work entitled 
De U Imagination, Demaugeon tells us that Nebe- 
lius, lecturing one day upon intermittent fever, 
and lucidly describing ague, noticed one of his 
pupils to become pale, to shiver, and to exhibit 
at last all the symptoms of ague. This lad was 
laid up for a considerable period with a true at- 
tack of the fever in question, and recovered un- 
der the usual treatment of the disease. 

If, however, it is found that the influence of 
the mind and the vain imaginings of a morbid 
fancy may induce disease, it is no less certain 
that a like action of the: mind may occasionally 
cure an otherwise stubborn malady. No better 
illustrations of such cases can be cited than those 
in which a severe fright relieves a condition which 
may have resisted every effort of treatment. An 
attack of toothache not unfrequently disappears 


castes are exclusively employed in fishing. With 
the Buddhists the sacred fish of attained 
a vast size, showing how the idea of divinity in- 
herent in fish gradually developed and was trans- 
ferred to physical qualities and size, as the puri- 
ty of the original religion of Gotama Buddha de- 
clined. In the Buddhist sacred sea “there are 
fishes called Timinda, 2000 miles in size; Timin- 
gala, 3000 miles; and Timira Pingala, 5000 
miles.” As if this were not enough, four others 
are named, each 10,000 miles in size. 

Nin, the eponymus of Ninus and Nineveh, was 
a fish god. At Nimrud and Keoyunjik Assyrians 
are frequently represented fishing, either from the 
bank or while astride upon inflated skins. Odd- 
ly enough, although, in common with the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians, they must thus have known 
the use of bronze fish-hooks, they are never repre- 
sented as using a fishing-rod. 

A curious mode of fishing is mentioned by He- 
rodotus in his account of the singular dwellers 
in pile houses over the lake Prasias, in Poenia. 
These people opened a trap-door in the floors of 
their houses, and letting down an empty basket 
into the lake, speedily drew it up full of fishes, 
with which, he says, they fed their horses and 
beasts of burden. 

It has often been noticed how sparse are the 
allusions to fishing in the Homeric poems. Nat- 
urally they would be out of place in the Iliad, so 
that only one reference is made in that poem to 
the fisher’s craft. A hero having thrust his spear 
into an adversary, then drags him by it out of his 
chariot, ‘as when a man, sitting upon a project- 
ing rock, drags a mighty fish from the sea to the 
shore with line and gleaming hook.” 

The procedure is more exactly described in 
the sister poem. Scylla drags from the ships of 
Odysseus six of his oarsmen, and lays them pant- 
ing on her rocks before she devours them— 

** Just as when a fisherman on a jutting point with a 
very long rod, dropping down baits as a lure to little 
fish, casis into the sea a horn of the farm-yard ox, and 
then having caught them, snatches them out panting 
and lays them on dry laud.” 

Here are a long salmon-like rod in the one in- 
stance, and a hook with a horn sheath over it to 
protect the bait either from crabs or from small- 
er fish, or (as Eustathius supposed) to keep the 
line from the bite of the fish itself; in the other 
the fishing seems to be done with a long line and 
no rod. In any case, at the dawn of Grecian lit- 
erature the implements of the fisher’s craft ap- 
pear much the same as at present. Odysseus 
himself regarded fishing as a mean occupation. 
He had rather starve on the Egyptian shore than 
join his mariners, “ who ever wandered round the 
island fishing with bent hooks.” In another place 
Homer alludes casually to spearing fish, “ joyless 
dainties,” as if a fish diet. itself were unpleasant. 
So Plato, in his ideal Republic, would not permit 
his guards to eat fish, observing that Homer shows 
us that when the heroes feasted on their expedi- 
tions, even at the Hellespont, they never ate fish 
or boiled meat, but only what was roasted. These 
views probably sprang from that old-world su- 
perstitious reverence which prompted the Egyp- 
tians to hold their fish, especially those of the 
Nile, sacred. 


TRAVELLING-IN NORWAY. 


IN proportion to its population, no other coun- 
try has so long a mileage of well-made and well- 
kept post-roads as Norway, and this in spite of 
extraordinary natural difficulties. These roads 
are maintained, under government supervision, 
by the peasant proprietors of the land through 
which they pass. On all these roads at distances 
of seven to ten English miles are “stations,” 
where horses and carriages, bed and board, are 








when we seat ourselves in the dentist’s chair. A’ 
severe attack of the gout has been cured by the 
alarm raised consequent upon the house of the 
patient being set on fire, whilst more than one 
case of severe pain has been cured by the patient 
ignorantly swallowing the paper on which the 
surgeon’s prescription was written instead of the 
prescription itself. 


OLD-TIME FISHING, 

Among the ancient nations of the Old World 
fishing was well known, and the modes employed 
were not much dissimilar to those now used 
among the islanders of the Pacific. There was a 
= consumption of fish in ancient Egypt. The 


sraelites fondly regretted the fish of the Nile 
while they were in the desert. 








Nets like our 


_ seines, as. well as hand-nets, were largely used, 


and may be seen represented on the monuments. 
Fish were caught also by hand lines, and by quaint 
short‘ fishing-rods. It would aknost seem from 
the representations of those who fished with the 
rods and with bronze hooks that this exercise 
was indulged in, as with us, for recreation, while 
the net was more used by professional fishermen. 

Fish were also speared. - Wilkinson gives an 
amusing illustration of an old gentleman fishing 
from a chair with as much_nonchalance as a 
modern punt fisher on the Thames. The allu- 
sions of the Hebrew prophets to fishing, which 
Walton mentions, were due to theif old know- 
ledge of fishing in Egypt. A fish was in that 
country sacred to Athor, the Venus of the land, 
from its productiveness ; and the same emblem 
of nature-worship is found almost universally 
through the folisions of the East. Thus’ in 
Pheenicia the great diety was a fish-god, Dagon, 
represented on the gems as half man, half fish. 
The same symbolism may be seen in the sculp- 


‘tures of-Nineveh. In conformity with their deity, 


the Phoenicians, besides being great traders, were 


great fishers, : 
The fish is among the sacred creatures of In- 
dia, along with: the, peacock, and elephant, at the 
present day, and, as in ancient Egypt, certain 





pplied on fixed terms. The government pub- 
lishes every year a pocket hand-book stating the 
distances between each station and the charges 
payable. This hand-book has two good maps, 
one for the northern, the other for the southern 
half of the country. An English edition of this 
hand-book, revised for every season, is published, 
with detailed information concerning every sta- 
tion. As an example, I open the copy before me 
at random, and find that Aune, on the Dovrefjeld 
route, is an “excellent station, The longest beds 
on the whole route.” The character of the ac- 
commodation, quality of provisions, etc., are sim- 
ilarly specified with stern impartiality for nearly 
a thousand stations. 

These stations are farm-houses, some in their 
original and primitive condition, others with spe- 
cial buildings for the accommodation of travellers, 
The host is the owner of the house and of the 
land around, the place in many cases bearing his 
family name. Thus the Toftemoen station on 
the Dovrefjeld is owned by Tofte, a descendant 
of Harald Haarfager (the fair-haired), the first 
king of united Norway. The same family has 
held this farm since the days of the Vikings. In 
1860, when King Charles XV. was on his way to 
be crowned at Trondhjem, he stopped to dine at 
this farm-house station. Tofte told the king that 
he need not unpack his plate, as he had enough 
of silver forks and spoons fer the thirty or forty 
guests in his suite. 

Not all the farmers are as rich as Tofte. Some 
are very poor, but all are proud; they expect to 
be treated with consideration by their guests, and 
know how to resent the insolence of travelling 
snobs who imagine, that money can purchase ser- 
vility everywhere. When properly treated, no- 
thing can exceed their courteous hospitality. The 
number of horses which each station is bound to 
supply daily is defined, and every traveller enters 
on the “day-book” of the station how many he 
has taken. In the season there is commonly an 
excessive demand, and by mid-day the specified 
number is usually exhausted. Then the station- 
master may do as he pleases about supplying 
more. In the ordinary course he borrows from 
his:neighbors,: but if.a sw: ring snob. becomes 
offensive, the farmer simply walks away to his 





work in the field, leaving the snob in a state of 
raving helplessness, If snobby is driving his 
own cariole, which some consider “the thing,” 
he has no alternative but to put himeelf between 
the shafts and wheel it, barrow fashion, eight or 
nine miles, to the next station, or wait until the 
next morning. If he is hiring both horse and 
vehicle, he must shoulder his luggage and walk 
on. I have been told of six cases of cariole bar- 
rowing during one summer. Complaints were 
lodged at Christiania, inquiries made, and the 
verdict in every case was, “Sarve him right.” 

The cariole with its long shafts, low single 
seat between horse and axle, from which the 
driver is not thrown out even if the horse goes 
down on descending a steep hill, is still che na- 
tional vehicle, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
there are no others. There is, in fact, one mag- 
nificent district of Norway (that around the great 
Justedals ice-fjeld) where the single cariole is 
unknown; it is replaced by the stolkjaerre, or 
chair-car, or chaise, always seated for two. Be- 
sides these, double carioles with seats for two 
are now to be had everywhere, and on the main 
road a variety of four- wheeled vehicles, even 
stage-coaches of the old Englisa pattern, are 
running. 


FANS. 

By whom fans were introduced into medieval 
Europe—authorities differ on the subject—we 
have no precise means of telling: Some say that 
perhaps the Crusaders brought the fashion from 
the East; it is probable that the custom of using 
the fan never quite lapsed, but that it descended 
and spread until the belles of Spain and France 
came to consider their toilet incomplete if one of 
these favorite appendages was missing. The 
flabellum, known by the name of “ emouchoir,” 
was in use in France during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but it was not employed in private life until 
the following century. Fans were made of lam- 
els of ivory, and the circular kinds of rice straw, 
of silk, of cloth of gold or silver, and rich em- 
broidery was lavished on these attractive luxuries. 
Queen Clémence had “a fly flap of broidered 
silk,” and King Charles V. “a round folding fly 
trap in ivory, with the arms of France and Na- 
varre, and a hand!e of ebony.” Queen Louise de 
Lorraine received a gift from Queen Marguerite 
of a fan of mother-of-pearl, which was valued at 
more than twelve hundred crowns. 

Spanish fans in the fifteenth century were cir- 
cular, and composed of paper ornamented with fea- 
thers. Tufts of feathers attached to ivory handles 
were used in Italy in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and were suspended from the girdle by 
a small chain. Italian fans were introduced into 
France by the perfumers who formed part of the 
retinue of Catherine de Medicis, and they soon 
became fashionable at court. That effeminate mon- 
arch Henry IL. when he went into the forest with 
his falconers, carried a large fan to protect his 
delicate complexion from the heat of the sun’s 
rays; but what less could be expected of a man 
who wore gloves and masks lined with cosmetics 
for the sake of improving his skin ?, Under Henry 
IV. fans were so much used as to become an im- 
portant item in the trade of the country. Anne 
of Austria, in her turn, introdueed Spanish fans 
that attained great popularity. gmongst French 
women, and those of sceted. gal into 
vogue; but the fancy was only & transitory one, 
for they were surpassed in elegance and lightness 
by those made in France. The weathercock fans 
shaped iike flags appertain especially to Italy ; 
they were made of cloth of gold. or some rich 
silken fabric. There is a portrait of Titian’s 
wife in the Dresden Gallery which represents her 
with such a fan. 

The remark that fans were the only presents 
which a sovereign could receive from a subject 
is attributed to Queen Elizabeth, but how she 
could reconcile such a speech, if she made it, 
with her acceptance of costly gifts at New- Year’s- 
tide, is a mystery. But women have as much 
right to be fickle as men have to grumble, and 
probably the sight of the priceless articles that 
were showered upon her caused her to change 
her mind as to the propriety of receiving her sub- 
jects’ offerings. She at her death owned twenty- 
seven fans—a meagre allowance enough, some of 
our modern belles may exclaim; but in those 
days, when fashions did not change so rapidly as 
they do now, it must have been accounted a good- 
ly number. Here is a description of one given 
her by Francis Drake as a New-Year’s present in 
1589: “A ffanne of ffethers white and redd, the 
handle of gold, enameled with a half-moone gar- 
nished with sparks of dyamonds, and a few seede- 
perles on the one side having her Magestie’s pic- 
ture within it, and on the back side a device with 
a crow over it.” 

A letter dated 1595 informs us that “her Ma- 
gestie is in very good health, and comes much 
abroad. Upon Thursday she dined at Kew, my 
Lord Keeper's [Sir John Packering] house. His 
intertainment for that meale was great and ex- 
ceeding costly. At her first lighting she had a 
fine fanne, with a handle garnisht with diamonds.” 
The Eari of Leicester’s gift must have been su- 

tb: “A fanne of white fethers sett in a han- 
dell of golde ; the one side thearof garnished with 
twoe very fayre emeralds, especially one, and ful- 
ly garnished with dyamondes and rubyes, and the 
backside and handell of lyke golde, garnished with 
dyamondes and rubyes, and on an dite a white 
beare and twoe perles hanging, lyon ramp- 
ing with a moseled beare at his foote.” The 
Countess of Essex carried a fan at her trial. 
“She stood pale and trembling at the bar, and 
during the reading of the indictment covered her 
face with her fan.” Catherine of Braganza 
brought the fashion of using large’ shading fans 
to England. Her Portuguese ladies-in-waiting, 
when they went out without their masks, shaded 
their faces fromthe heat of the sun with their 
fans. 
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“IT SAY NO: 
or, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avrtuor or ‘‘ My Lapy’s Money,” “ Tur Moonstone,” 
“No Name,” “Tux Woman in Wurrtt,” xro. 


BOOK THE SIXTH. 
THE CLINK. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
A COUNCIL OF TWO. 


Eaarty in the last century one of the picturesque 
race of robbers and murderers, practicing the 
vices of humanity on the border-lands watered by 
the river Tweed, built a tower of stone on the 
coast of Northumberland. He lived joyously in 
the perpetration of atrocities, and he died peni- 
tent, under the direction of his priest. Since that 
event he has figured in poems and pictures, and 
has been. greatly admired by modern ladies and 
gentlemen, whom he would have outraged and 
robbed if he had been lucky enough to meet with 
them in the good old times. 

His son succeeded him, and failed to profit 
by the paternal example: that is to say, he made 
the fatal mistake of fighting for other people in- 
stead of fighting for himself. 

In the rebellion of 'Forty-five, this northern 
squire sided to serious purpose with Prince Charles 
and the Highlanders. He lost his head, and his 
children lost their inheritance. In the lapse of 
years the confiscated property fell into the hands 
of strangers, the last of whom (having a taste 
for the turf) discovered, in course of time, that he 
was in want of money. A retired merchant, 
named Delvin (originally of French extraction), 
took a liking to the wild situation, and purchased 
the tower. His wife—already in failing health— 
had been ordered by the doctors to live a quiet 
life by the sea. Her husband’s death left her a 
rich and: lonely widow; by day and night alike 
a prisoner in her room; wasted by disease, and 
having but two interests which reconciled her to 
life—writing poetry in the intervals of pain, and 
paying the debts of a reverend brother who suc- 
ceeded in the pulpit, and prospered nowhere else. 

In the later days of its life the tower had been 
greatly improved as a place of residence. The 
contrast was remarkable between the dreary gray 
outer walls and the luxuriously furnished rooms 
inside, rising by two at a time to the lofty eighth 
story of the building. Among the scattered popu- 
lace of the country round, the tower was still 
known by the odd name given to it in the by-gone 
time‘ The Clink.” It had been so called (as 
wage 8tpposed) in allusion to the noise made by 
oe stones, washed backward and forward at 
certain times of the tide, in hollows of the rock 
on which the building stood. 

On the evening of her arrival at Mrs. Delvin’s 
retreat, Emily retired at an early hour, fatigued 
by her long journey. Mirabel had an opportunity 
of speaking with his sister privately in her own 
room. 

“Send me away, Agatha, if I disturb you,” he 
said, “and let me know when I can see you in 
the morning.” 

“My dear Miles, have you forgotten that I am 
never able to sleep in calm weather? My lulla- 
by for vears past has been the moaning of the 
great North Sea under my window. Listen! 
There is not a sound outside on this peaceful 
night. It is the right time of the tide, just now, 
and yet ‘the clink’ is not to be heard. Is the 
moon up?” 

Mirabel opened the curtains. “The whole sky 
is one great abyss of black,” he answered. “If 
I was superstitious, I should think that horrid 
darkness a bad omen for the future. Are you 
suffering, Agatha ?” 

“Not just now. Isuppose I look sadly changed 
for the worse since you saw me last 2” 

But for the feverish brightness of her eyes, she 
would have looked like a corpse. Her wrinkled 
forehead, her hollow cheeks, her white lips, told 
their terrible tale of the suffering of years. The 
ghastly appearance of her face was heightened 
by the furnishing of the room. This doomed 
woman, dying slowly day by day, delighted in 
bright colors and sumptuous materials. The pa- 
per on the walls, the curtains, the carpet, present- 
ed the hues of the rainbow. She lay on a couch 
covered with purple silk, under draperies of green 
velvet to keep her warm. Rich lace hid her 
scanty hair, turning prematurely gray; brilliant 
rings glittered on her bony fingers. The room 
was in a blaze of light from lamps and candles. 
Even the wine at her side that kept her alive 
had been decanted into a bottle of lustrous Vene- 
tian glass. “ My grave is open,” she used to say, 
“and I want all these beautiful things to keep 
me from looking at it. I should die at once if 
I was left in the dark.” 

Her brother sat by the couch, thinking. “Shall 
I guess what is in your mind ?” she asked. 

Mirabel humored the caprice of the moment. 
‘Guess !”” he said. 

“You want.te know what I think of Emily,” 
she answered. “ Your letter told me you were 
in love; but I didn’t believe your letter. I have 
always doubted whether you were capable of feel- 
ing true love—until I saw Emily. The moment 
she entered the room I knew that I had never 
properly appreciated my brother. You are in 
love with her, Miles; and you are a better man 
than I thought you. Does that express my 
opinion >” 

Mirabel took her wasted hand, and kissed it 
gratefully. 

“What @ position I am in!” he said. “To 
love her as I love her; and if she knew the truth, 
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to be the object of her horror—to be the man 
whom she would hunt to the scaffold, as an act 
of duty to the memory of her father !” 

“ You have left out the worst part of it,” Mrs. 
Delvin reminded him. ‘“ You have bound your- 
self to help her to find the man. Your one hope 
of persuading her to become your wife rests on 
your success in finding him. And you are the 
man. There is your situation! You can’t sub- 
mit to it. How can you escape from it?” 

“You are trying to frighten me, Agatha.” 

*T am trying to encourage you to face your 
position boldly.” 

“T am doing my best,” Mirabel said, with sul- 
len resignation. ‘Fortune has favored me so 
far. I have, really and truly, been unable to 
satisfy Emily by discovering Miss Jethro. She 
has left the place at which I saw her last—there 
is no trace to be found of her—and Emily knows 
te 7? 


“ And, now you are in the neighborhood, Emily 
expects you to discover Mrs. Rook. Suppose the 
woman has not got the employment which she, 
heard of in Scotland? She may have returned 
to her late master’s house since I wrote to you. 


You may meet her face to face, and she may 


recognize you.” 

“ Not likely, Agatha.” 

“Why not?” 

“Am I the man, with the short. hair and the 
little half-whiskers, whom she remembers at the 
inn?” 

“Who was it said, Miles, that the thing we 
never expect is the thing which generally hap- 
pens? Be prepared for the thing you don’t ex- 

t. ” 


Mirabel shuddered. “Iam surrounded by dan- 
gers whichever way I look,” he said. “ Do what 
I may, it turns out to be wrong. I was wrong, 
perhaps, when I brought Emily here.” 

“ No.” 

“T could easily make an excuse,” Mirabel per- 
sisted, “and take her back to London.” 

“ And, for all you know to the contrary,” his 
wiser sister replied, “ Mrs. Rook may go to Lon- 
don, and you may take Emily back in time to re- 
ceive her at the cottage. In every way you are 
safer in my old tower. And—don’t forget—you 
have got my money to help you, if you want it. 
In my belief, Miles, you will want it.” 

“You are the dearest and best of sisters! 
What do you recommend me to do?” 

“What you would have been obliged to do,” 
Mrs. Delvin answered, “if you had remained in 
London. You must go to Redwood Hall to-mor- 
row, as Emily has arranged it. If Mrs. Rook is 
not there, you must ask for her address in Scot- 
land. If nobody knows the address, you must. 
still bestir yourself in trying to find it. And 
when you do fall in with Mrs. Rook—” 

* “Well?” 

“Take care, wherever it may be, that you see 
her privately.” 

Mirabel was alarmed. ‘“ Don’t keep me in sus- 
pense,” he burst out. ‘Tell me what you pro- 

se.” 

“ Never mind what I propose to-night. Before 
I can tell you what I have in my mind I must 
know whether Mrs. Rook is in England or Scot- 
land. Bring me that information to-morrow, and 
I shall have something to say to you. Hark! 
The wind is rising; the rain is falling. There is 
a chance of sleep for me—I shall soon hear the 
sea. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, dearest, and thank you again and 
again.” 

ei One word more, Miles. Be on your guard 
with that old servant of Emily’s. Mrs. Elimo- 
ther is no friend of yours ; I saw her look at you.” 





CHAPTER LVIIL 
THE ACCIDENT AT BELFORD. 


Eary in the morning Mirabel set forth for 
Redwood Hall in one of the vehicles which Mrs. 
Delvin still kept at The Clink for the conven- 
ieuce of visitors. He returned soon after noon, 
having obtained information of the whereabouts 
of Mrs. Rook and her husband. When they had 
last been heard of they were at Lasswade, near 
Edinburgh. Whether they had or had not ob- 
tained the situation of which they were in search, 
neither Miss Redwood nor any one else at the 
Hall could-tell. 

In half an hour more another horse was har- 
nessed, and Mirabel was on his way to the rail- 
way station at Belford, to follow Mrs. Rook, at 
Emily’s urgent request. Before his departure he 
had an interview with his sister. 

Mrs. Delvin was rich enough to believe impli- 
citly in the power of money. Her method of ex- 
tricating her brother from the serious difficulties 
that beset him was to make it worth the while of 
Mr. and Mrs. Rook to leave England. Their pas- 
sage to America would be secretly paid, and they 
would take with them a letter of credit addressed 
to a banker in New York. If Mirabel failed to 
discover them after they had sailed, Emily could 
not blame his want of devotion to her interests. 
He understood this, but he remained desponding 
and irresolute even with the money in his hands, 
The one person who could rouse his courage and 
animate his hope was also the one person who 
must know nothing of what had passed between 
his sister and himself. He had no choice-but to 
leave Emily without being cheered by her bright 
looks, invigorated by her inspiriting words. Mi. 
rabel went away ou his doubtful errand with a 
heavy heart. 

“The Clink” was so far from the nearest post 
town that the few letters usually addressed to 
the tower were delivered by private arrangement 
with a messenger. The man’s punctuality de- 
pended on the convenience of his superiors em- 
ployed at the office. Sometimes he arrived early, 
and sometimes he arrived late. On this particu- 
lar morning he see himself at half past one 
o’clock, with a letter for Emily; and when Mrs. 





Ellmother smartly reproved him for the delay, he 
coolly attributed it to the hospitality of friends 
whom he had met on the road. 

The letter, directed to Emily at the. cottage, 
had been forwarded from London by the person 
left in charge. It addressed her as, ‘‘ Honored 
Miss.” She turned at once to the end, and dis- 
covered the — of Mrs. Rook ! 

“ And Mr. Mirabel has gone,” Emily exclaimed, 
“just when his presence is of the greatest im- 
portance to us!” 

Shrewd Mrs. Ellmother suggested that it might 
be as well to read the letter first, and then to 
form an opinion. 

Emily read it: 


- Lasswape, NEAR Evinsurau, September 26th. 

“ Honore Miss,—I take up my pen to bespeak 
your kind sympathy for my hushand and myself ; 
two old people thrown on the world again by the 
death of our excellent master. We are under a 
month’s notice to leave Redwood Hall. 

“ Hearing of a situation at this place (also that 
our expenses would be paid if we applied person- 
ally), we got leave of absence, and made our ap- 
plication. The lady and her son are either the 
stingiest people that ever lived, or they have taken 
a dislike to me and my husband, and they make 
money a means of getting rid of us easily. Suf- 
fice it to say that we have refused to accept star- 
vation wages, and that we are still out of place. 
It is just possible that you may have heard of 
something to suit us. So I write at once, know- 
ing that good chances are often lost through 
needless delay. 

“We stop at Belford on our way back to see 
some friends of my husband, and we hope to 
get to Redwood Hall in good time on the 28th. 
Would you please address me to care of Miss 
Redwood, in case you know of any good situation 
for which we could apply? Perhaps we may be 
driven to try our luck in London. In this case 
will you permit me to have the honor of present- 
ing my respects, as I ventured to propose when 
I wrote to you a little time since ? 

“T beg to remain, Honored Miss, 
“Your humble servant, R. Rook.” 


Emily handed the letter to Mrs. Elimother. 
“ Read it,” she said, “and tell me what you think.” 

“TT think you had better be careful.” 

“ Careful of Mrs, Rook ?” 

“ Yes—and careful of Mrs. Delvin.too.” 

Emily was astonished. ‘Are you really speak- 
ing seriously ?” she said. “ Mrs. Delvin is a most 
interesting person; so patient under her suffer- 
ings; so kind, so clever,; su interested in all that 
interests me. I shall take the letter to her at. 
once, and ask her advice.” 

“Have your own way, miss. I don’t like her; 
I don’t like her.” 

Mrs. Delvin’s devotion to the interests of her 
guest took even Emily by surprise. After read- 
ing Mrs. Rook’s letter she rang the bell on her 
table in a frenzy of impatience. ‘“ My brother 
must be instantly recalled,” she said. “Tele- 
graph to him in your own name, telling him 
what has happened. He will find the message 
waiting for him at the end of his journey.” 

The groom, summoned by the bell, was ordered 
to saddle the third and last horse left in the sta- 
bles; to take the telegram to Belford; and to 
wait there until the answer arrived. 

“How far is it to Redwood Hall ?” Emily ask- 
ed, when the man had received his orders, 

“Ten miles,” Mrs. Delvin answered. 

“ How can I get there to-day ?” 

‘“‘My dear, you can’t get there.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Delvin, I must get there.” 

“Pardon me. My brother represents you in 
this matter. Leave it to my brother.” , 

The tone taken by Mirabel’s sister was positive, 
to say the least of it. Emily thought of what her 
faithful old servant had said, and began to doubt 
her own discretion in so readily showing the let- 
ter. The mistake—if a mistake it was—had, 
however, been committed ; and, wrong or right, 
she was not disposed to occupy the subordinate 
position which Mrs. Delvin had assigned to her. 

“Tf you will look at Mrs. Rook’s letter again,” 
Emily replied, “ you will.see that I ought to an- 
swer it. She supposes I am in London.” 

“Do you propose to tell Mrs. Rook that you 
are in this house ?” Mrs. Delvin asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“You had better consult my brother before 
you take any responsibility on yourself.” 

Emily kept her temper. “Allow me to re- 
mind you,” she said, ‘‘ that Mr. Mirabel is not ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Rook, and that I am. If I 
speak to her personally, I can do much to assist 
the object of our inquiries before he. returns. 
She is not an easy woman to deal with—” 

“ And therefore,” Mrs. Delvin interposed, “ the 
sort of person who requires careful handling by 
a man like my brother—a man of the world.’. 

“The sort of person, as I venture to think,” 
Emily persisted, “ whom-I ought to see with ‘as 
little loss of time as possible.” . 

Mrs. Delvin waited awhile before she replied.. 
In her condition of health, anxiety was not easy’ 
to bear. Mrs. Rook’s letter and Emily’s obstina: 
cy had seriously irritated her. But, like all per- 
sons of ability, she was capable, when there was: 
serious occasion for it, of exerting .self-control.- 
She really liked and admired Emily; and, as the: 
elder woman and the hostess, she set. an exam-: 
ple of forbearance and good-humor. t 

“Tt is out of my power to send you to Red-. 
wood Hall at once,” she resumed. “The only 
one of my three horses now at your disposal is 
the horse which took my brother to the Hall this’ 
morning. A distance, there and back, of twenty 
miles. You are not in too great a hurry, I am 
sure, to allow the horse time to rest 2” 

Emily made. her excuses with perfect grace. 
and sincerity. “I had no idea the distance was 
so great,” she confessed. . ‘I will wait, dear Mrs. 
Delvin, as long as you like.” 





They parted as good friends as ever—with a 
certain reserve, nevertheless, on either side: -Em- 
ily’s eager nature was depressed and irritated by 
the prospect of delay. Mrs. Delvin, on the other 
hand (devoted to her brother’s interests), thought 
hopefully of obstacles which- might present 
themselves with the lapse of time. The horse 
might prove to be incapable of further exertion 
for that day. Or the threatening aspect of the 
weather might end in a storm. 

But. the hours passed, and the sky cleared, 
and the horse was reported to be fit for work 
again. Fortune was against the lady of the tow- 
er: she had no choice but to submit. 

Mrs. Delvin had just sent word to Emily that 


| the carriage would be ready for her in ten min- 


utes, when the coachman who had driven Mirabel 
to Belford returned. He brought news which 
agreeably surprised both the ladies. Mirabel had 
reached the station five minutes too late; the 
coachman had left him waiting the arrival of the 
next train to the north. He would now receive 
the telegraphic message at Belford, and might 
return immediately by taking the groom’s horse. 
Mrs. Delvin left it to Emily to decide whether 
she would proceed by herself to Redwood Hall 
or wait for Mirabel’s return. 

Under the changed circumstances, Emily would 
have acted ungraciously if she had persisted in 
holding to her first intention. She consented to 
wait. 

The sea still remained calm. In the stillness 
of the moorland solitude on the western side of 
“The Clink,” the rapid steps of a horse were 
heard at some little distance on the high-road. 
Emily ran out, followed by careful Mrs, Ellmo- 
ther, expecting to meet Mirabel. 

She was disappointed: it was the groom who 
had returned. As he pulled up at the house and 
dismounted, Emily noticed that the man looked 
excited. 

“Is there anything wrong ?” she asked. 

“There has been an accident, miss.” 

“Not to Mr. Mirabel !” 

“No, no, miss. An accident to a poor foolish 
woman, travelling from Lasswade.” 

Emily looked at Mrs. Ellmother. “It can’t-be 
Mrs. Rook !” she said. 

“That’s.the name, miss! She out: before 
the train had quite stopped, and fell on the plat- 
form.” ; 

“Was she hurt ?” : 

“Seriously hurt, as I heard. They carried her 
into a house hard by, and sent for the doctor.” 

“Was Mr. Mirabel one of the people who help- 
ed her?” 

“He was on the other side of the platform; 
miss, waiting for the train from London. I got 
to the station and gave him the telegram just as 
the accident took place, We crossed over to 
hear more about it. Mr. Mirabel was telling me 
that he would return to ‘The Clink’ on my horse, 
when he heard the woman’s name mentioned, 
Upon that, he changed his ‘mind and-went to the 
house.” , 

“Was he let in?” 

“The doctor wouldn’t hear of it. He was mak- 
ing his examination, and he said nobody was. to 
be in the room but her husband, and the woman 
of the-house.” 

“Is Mr. Mirabel waiting. to.see her?” 

“Yes, miss. He said he would wait all day, if 
necessary ; and he gave me this bit of a note:to 
take to the mistress.” 

Emily turned to Mrs. Ellmother.. “It’s impos- 
sible to stay here, not knowing whether Mrs. Rook 
is going to live or die,” she said. “I shall goto 
Belford, and you will go with me.” 

- The groom interfered.. .“‘I beg your pardon, 
miss. It was Mr. Mirabel’s most particular wish 
that you were not, on any account, to go to Bel- 
ford.” 

“ Why not 2” 

“He didn’t say.” 

Emily eyed the note.in the. man’s: hand: with 
well-grounded distrust. In all: probability, Mira- 
bel’s object in writing was to‘instruct his sister 
to prevent:her guest from going to Belford. The 
carriage was waiting at the door. With her 
usual promptness of resolution, Emily decided-on 
taking it for.granted that she was-free-to:use as 
she pleased a carriage which had béen. already: 
placed at her disposal. Feats 

“Tell your mistress,” she said-4e-the-groom, 
“that Lam going to Belford instead-of to. Red- 
wood Hall.” ates 

In a minute more she and Mrs. Elimother were 
on their way to join Mirabel atthe station, 

(To BE OONTINUED.} 





THE COAST OF MAINE, 


Is it fog-land, dream-land, or a hard reality -of~ 


rocky, darkly wooded cliffs, of steep slopes, up 
whith here and there: has .clambered ‘a white 
cottage, in the high distance looking like a stray 
sheep: straggling from the flock crowded: below: 
within reach of some-long.arm of the sea? =~ 
It-is fog-land:one day,-as -you steam-along it, 
shut in in a still, small; foggy world, all: beyond 


‘ shut out by the silver-gray: mist blending with 
: the silver-gray circle of. faintly.rippled water.- 


The sun opens'a round; dim,:yellow-white window 
above ;: you hear the beating of an ‘invisible sail, 
just as you nearly graze a fishing schooner ;, the 
long-drawn moan of the-fog-horn: sounds threat- 
eningly out of ‘the blank from some light-house: 
upon hidden: rocks... And-if-the ‘steamer would 


' but cease her answering moans and pantings, you 


might catch the tinkle of ‘sheep: bells-on: the 
slopes, so close you are ‘upon them: without. see-: 
ing them, before the-City of Portland comes sud-: 


‘ denly to the very doors of her sister raya oa 


The whole journey, whether you have set out: 
New York or Boston, has been one long series of 
changing views of ocean, beach, and rugged éoast- 


_line. From. Boston, -indeed,. until .Portland-,is 


reached, the line of the Eastern Railroad runs 
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over a8 picturesque and interesting a route as 
that prosaic pioneer, the locomotive, has ever in- 
vaded. 

But it is not the doors which you will notice 
first; that is, if it be low water. If the tide 
has fallen its seore or more of feet, by far the 
most noticeable feature of Eastport, even now 
that the fog is lifting a little to show you the 
brown herring weirs, is the fish wharf here and 
there stretching out of the clear water its gaunt 
skeleton frame, clothed upon by the yellow-green 
bladders, or the tangle of rock-weed, black or 
green as the sea leaves it or laves it. Up and up 
its sides the ladders climb to the green mark of 
the high tides; and og in the factory above 
you may find the delicate French sardine of Dou- 
arnenez, ot Penmarch, “a V’huile,” boiling away 
in its tin box, and quite forgetful that it was 
once a tiny herring from the weirs of Campo Bello 
opposite. 

To Eastport, as to many another thing, the 
proverbial distance lends enchantment. Not 
that the white, red-roofed village climbing the 
bluff, and straggling over the ups and downs of 
its small island, is not pretty enough, but. that, 
viewed as an opposite neighbor from the island 
of Campo Bello, sometimes it is an enchanted city. 
The fog loves this bay of Passamaquoddy. It does 
not like to hide it away behind the thick gray veil 
that may perhaps be flung over Grand Manan 
outside; but it clings to it, and lays soft white 
touches about it, making a changeful dream-land 
out of it. Perhaps, if you wander down at sun- 
set, under the slender firs and birches crowning 
Owen Head at Campo Bello, and, with the Queen 
Anne cottage of a hotel behind you, look across 
the water for Eastport Island opposite, you may 
find that the mi has lifted it miles and miles 
away, and turned its green slopes into Atlas hold- 
ing up the heavens on his purple-mantled shoul- 
ders. At his feet the cottages are marble pal- 
aces, and achurch tower becomes a great fortress, 
out of which, ere yet the Northern sunset has al- 
together faded, the: curfew-bell at nine o'clock 
swells solemnly over the waves. 

It is not every day one has a mirage, and it is 
not every day one sees the herring taken in the 
weirs. For this, once in a way, you might will- 
ingly be out on some last of August or Septem- 
ber morning when the sun is yet but dreaming 
of getting up, 

As yet there is only a pale yellow “rose of 
dawn” beginning to lighten in the east; all that 
you can fairly see are the herring weirs stretch- 
ing their brown net-work into the mist-gray wa- 
ter spread before you, and the boats shooting 
through the narrow passage into the circling 
sweep of the weirs. The herring, you know, 


_have come in through that same passage, and 


then finding themselves penned in- with woven 
brush-wood walls fast.rooted in the bottom, the 
fish lose their heads, as other trapped things do, 
and find no way of And then there is a 
bewildering glare of torch-light on the water, a 
silver shower, then another, and another, of the 
gleaming fish, as the seine gathers them, and the 
dip-nets take them out and pour them, shining, 
into the boats. Then presently you feel the cool 
salt breath of morning in your face, and you turn 
and see that the sun, like yourself, is up for the 
day, ; 

Up for the day: and there is more than one 
pleasant way of spending it. Point Pleasant is 
one; the Indian village, a short distance up the 
bay, with its tribe of basket-makers, and its little 
Roman Catholic Church, where, if you chance 
upon St. Anne’s Day, there is probably a wedding 
going on. It is a curious question how all these 





tribes come by the patron saint of Brittany, and 
might help to settle the doubt which the French 
Acadians themselves can not, it seems—whether 
the first French colonists in Acadie were to any 


extent Bretons instead of Normans. How their . 


poor little fleets ewept over these blue seas in vain! 
and have left perhaps their only trace on Dou- 
cet's Island, far up the Passamaquoddy, where, 
begirt with Indians, and besieged by the cruel 
winter, they perished of cold and hunger. 

“How many red herrings grow in the wood,” 
and wild strawberries and baked apples in the 
sea, or, at least, upon its very verge! For Har- 
bor de Lute thrusts its arm into the very heart 
of the Campo Bello woods, fish-houses standing 
all about the island, with their pendent rows 
of herrings, as it were, shingling the inner walls. 
And the little fragrant strawberries and rasp- 
berries. redden the headlands on the sea; and 
the heath is gilded by another berry, and you 
shut your eyes and open your mouth, and know 
you have & morsel of “ baked apple.” The woods 
are carpeted with ferns and scarlet bunch-ber- 
ries; they are dusky with firs, and feathery with 
tamaracks, and silvery and graceful with the 
“lady birch” 3. and they lead you, at last, past 
some hill-sidé blue as the sea, with a long wind- 
rippled sweep of bluebells to the sea itself, the 
broad Atlant ly narrowed just here by the 
misty walls, nine miles away, of the island Man- 
thane, or Manasne, which Champlain visited, leav- 
ing his anchor behind, as a certain rusty relic 
lately fished up is said to prove. 

The cowled Friar standing at prayer, like a 
Baptist in the water, under the Campo Bello cliffs, 
and the Bishop in his pulpit where the waves do 
the thundering for him, at the northern head of 
rand Manan, will never preach such “ sermons 
'n stones” as: does the cross set up by nature 
over against her grand cathedral wall at South- 


em Head. ‘The towers and- pinnacles rise out of 
the sea, up to the sky, with fret-work of the blue-’ 
bell and-y je dwarf spruce wood crest- 


ing the heights is ‘a witness to a freak of bird- 


uature, chron by Aupuson, of the adjacent 
Pe uae ‘ their nests in the trees. 


jyhere are .insecure—piled one 
“pon another, with but little earth mortaring 
them , and with:a curious masonry sug- 
gestive of the Giant’s Causeway. The samié red: 
rown basaltic rock, on which it is not easy to 


bas an a, 
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disprove the marks of that cutter’s tools, only 
where in the Giant’s Causeway the columns are 
five, seven, and nine sided, here they run chiefly 
in threes, wedged together. As you stand above 
the sea, three hundred feet or so, and look across 
the Bay of Fundy’s mouth, some forty miles away, 
you can just see a faint, low-lying cloud. It is 
the Nova-Scotian coast, off which there is a three- 
mile island facing the “French Shore,” a rock 
between three seas, where the Giant may have 
“tried his prentice han’ ” upon the mossy towers 
and buttresses and turrets rising straight up out 
of the sea, with not one handful of earth among 
them. It is not far to wander from the coast of 
Maine, this tiny Bryer Island with its Westport 
opposite to Eastport; and there is nothing quite 
like Westport in its way—the fishing village’s 
way: every pretty gabled cottage with its tiny 
pier and fish-house, and its “ fish-flakées” stretch- 
ing their lattices up from the gate to the flower- 
bordered house door, their outspread burden of 
“coddies” drying in the sun upon their lattices. 

As at Eastport, also, there are fish-flakes enough 
on Grand Manan, if you wander away from the 
Marble Ridge Hotel or the Sea-View, toward 
Pettes Cove, for instance, or Whale Cove. All 
this, with its weird growth of sea-weed on the 
subme ledges, is the pasture ground beloved 
of the cod, the hake, the pollock, and haddock— 
those cold-blood relations that bear so strong a 
family likeness that it would be hard for the 
stranger to tell them apart were it not that Dame 
Nature has left the print of her hard-worked fin- 
gers upon some of them. They are the money 
of the islanders: so many yards of hake sounds 
drying, strung on their lines, for so many yards 
of calico, at the general shop where you may buy 
all things, from that yard of calico to the quaint 
History of Grand Manan and all the others of 
the adjacent three hundred and sixty-five islands 
of the Passamaquoddy that can fly the British 
flag. 

There is money of another sort to be looked 
for at the sea foot of the darkly wooded buttress- 
es of Money Cove. There the ubiquitous Captain 
Kip hid away treasure which he and his crew 
row back to search for, all in vain, on certain 
cloudy nights when you may hear the dip of oars 
and the dull stroke of a ghostly spade. If it were 
not for the frequent fogs.that veil the spectral 
pirate craft from sight, no doubt she would be 
scared from these waters by the shrill warning 
of the steamer waiting now to carry you away 
from cliff-built Grand Manan, back down the 
wild, surf-beaten coast of Maine. 





SIMON BOLIVAR, LIBERATOR OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tur unveiling of a statue of Bolivar in the 
Central Park recalls a name that has long been 
neglected among us. Yet to his countiymen of 
South America Bolivar stands first in their af- 
fections and esteem. He is the unselfish, ever- 
active, and successful deliverer of his country. 
Byron and Macaulay wrote or sang of him with 
equal enthusiasm, and placed him at the side of 
Washington, and by all the varied races of Span- 
ish South America the words and memory of 
their national hero are treasured with ceaseless 
devotion. 

Bolivar was born in 1783, of a wealthy family 
of creoles, natives of Caracas. His father died 
when he was an infant; his mother educated him 
with great care, and sent him to Spain and its uni- 
versities. He travelled over Europe, was struck 
by the renown of the young conquéror Napoleon, 
attended lectures at Paris, visited Rome, and there, 
it is said, first conceived the idea of giving free- 
dom to his native land. He married at Madrid, 
and came back to Caracas. His fair young wife 
died ; and Bolivar, the wealthiest and most culti- 
vated of the planters of Venezuela, resolved to 
risk fortune and life for his country. He was 
well formed and graceful, his countenance fine, 
his pallid features touched by a ceaseless melan- 
choly, the most eminent of the young men of his 
native land. But he was a.creole. The land 
was governed by rude adventurers from Spain. 
The creoles were allowed no share in the govern- 
ment of their country. Caracas and all Spanish 
America were weighed down by the bitter tyran- 
ny of their European lords. 

Bolivar formed a secret association of creole 
young men. The rising took place on the 19th 
of April, 1810, that determined the fate of South 
America. At first all was success and triumph. 
Caracas was free; Granada, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres followed its example. But a swift reverse 
soon came. A Spanish army in 1812 invaded the 
country and defeated the creole forces ; an earth- 


quake meantime, one of the most frightful ever 


known, had overturned the city of Caracas. 

livar fled from his country, an impoverished exile, 
and the Spanish rule was enforced by ceaseless 
murders and confiscation. It was in exile and 
poverty that the heroic element of his nature 
shone out with new splendor; like Washington, 
he never desponded or despaired. In 1813 he 
was again the victorious ruler of Caracas. Soon 
he was forced to fly once more before the merci- 
less Spanish troops. Again an exile,yhe sought 
to gain the aid of American or European powers. 
He was already famous, but no one helped him. 
He prepared a last expedition in 1816—a small 
band of soldiers—and threw himself into the 
midst of his foes. He was again defeated. He 
crossed the Andes into New Granada, and the 


country rose at his approach. At Boyacé, in - 


1819, he was victorious; at Carabobo, in his na- 
tive land—Venezuela—June, 1821, he again rout- 
ed the foreign forces. From that moment the 
success of the patriots was assured. They drove 
the Spaniards out of Peru; state after state threw 
off the foreign rule; and Bolivar, covered with 


renown, could:now proudly announce to the world | 


that South America was free. 
In 1827 the hero came back to Venezuela and 








Caracas, its liberator and its chief. His life had 
always been unselfish and disinterested. He nev- 
er grew enormously wealthy, like Napoleon and 
Cesar, from the plunder of the people; but he 
was possibly sometimes too self-willed, and not 
master of himself. He was poor, and content to 
remain so. But he soon found himself surround- 
ed by a cloud of envy, and pursued by a thousand 
foes. In the last year of his life a hostile faction 
gained the control of Venezuela, and drove the 
liberator into a new exile from the land of his 
birth. He knew all the pains of the reformer. 
He was in bad health; the ingratitude of his 
countrymen crushed his great soul, and he went 
forth to die, December 17, 1830, at Carthagena, 
on his way to Europe. From his sick-bed he had 
dictated a last address *o his countrymen. He 
urged upon them union, progress, and peace. 
“For my enemies,” he said, “I have only forgive- 
ness. If my death shall contribute to the cessa- 
tion of factions, the consolidation of the union, I 
can go tranquilly to my grave.” He died poor, 
and left little to his heirs. He sacrificed, like the 
Roman, youth, wealth, valor, life itself, to the lib- 
eration of Latin America. 

For such a man, so true a friend, the people of 
every land must have a lasting sympathy. He 
was one of their leaders. He was the friend of 
no caste, nor even country, but of the human race. 
He advocated the abolition of slavery, and effect- 
ed it in all Spanish America but Cuba, An un- 
selfish patriot, he is worthy of a statue at New 
York by the side of Washington’s, and of a high 
place in the hearts of all Americans. 

Eveene Lawrence. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


“Tae Paris police have again raided the book- 
makers and seized a large sum of money,” says 
the cable. Persons unacquainted with terms used 
by speculative patrons of sporting events might 
infer from this that the police of Paris are hos- 
tile to literature, but such. is not the inference 
that is borne out. 





Some. laborers digging near Onondaga Lake 
unearthed a large number of skeletons lying side 
by side with their heads toward thesouth. At first 
it was supposed that they had found the place 
where the Sun had put away all but one of the 
Democratic candidates for the Presidency; but 
the skeletons proved to be the remains of Indians. 





The sea-serpent has not made his appearance 
this season; but there is a “giant lunatic” at 
large in the Pennsylvania mountains. 





The Overseers of Harvard University have de- 
cided not to confer the degree of LL.D. on Gov- 
ernor Robinson, and have thereby robbed Gener- 
al Butler of one of the elements of his somewhat 
extraordinary personal conspicuity. 


A physician connected with the Panama Canal 
Company is said to have successfully cultivated 
yellow fever germs, with which he has experi- 
mented by inoculating animals, and it is prem- 
ised that an account of his experiments shall 
soon be published. 





An advertiser in Texas for agents to sell Mex- 
ican. ponies says: “Sample pony free on condi- 
tions; inclose stamp.” This. may indicate that 
the sample ponies are very small, or that the ad- 
vertiser is misinformed as to the postal rates for 
certain classes of mail matter. 





A dispatch from the city of Mexico says that 
the national elections passed off quietly, that the 
formality of providing the voters with ballots was 
generally omitted, and that “ therefore few, if any, 
citizens voted.” 





In the event of Mr. Blaine’s election it may be 
expected that his brilliant foreign policy will in- 
clude overtures for closer relations with the na- 
tives of New Zealand. A cable dispatch says of 
the Maori king that “his high rank entitles him 
to be more odiously tattooed than any of his 
suite.” 





The fall of a tenement-house a few days ago 
occurred within sight of the corner where loss of 
life was occasioned some two or three years since 
by the collapse of an old 
building. It is probable 


ever, is too old an observer of things dependent 
partly upon chance to be discouraged by his fail- 
ure to hit the nail on the head when he especialiy 
desired so to do. . 

The scent of the English policemen for dyna- 
mite fiends is as keen as that of our New York 
police for the smell of whiskey in the breath of 
persons attacked with illness in the street. There 
was an explosion in Greenwich a few days since, 
and near the scene a man was found duzed and 
badly hurt. Straightway the news was cabled 
across the ocean that the man who made dyna- 
mite for the Irish conspirators had been captured. 
Within a few hours the captive had sufficiently 
recovered to identify himself as a very well known 
scientific man, and to explain that the explosion 
occurred while he was experimenting with some 
chemicals. 





Bathing cars are announced as among the at- 
tractions of one of the Coney Island beaches. 
They will be something new there, where the coro 
mingling of bathers and garbage of various grades 
hitherto has been unrestrained. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the garbage was less 
offensive than the human scum that abounded, 
and with the seclusion which may be obtained 
through the use of the bathing cars, it will be al- 
most possible to overlook the presence of flotsam 
from the city’s scows. 





The circuit of Long Island makes a yachting 
course which, with a little variation of weather, 
can give almost every style of craft an oppor- 


,| tunity to show its good points. From Sandy Hook 


until the eastern end of the island has been 
rounded there is blue water, and there is apt to 
be wind enough for any craft in her. racing rig. 
All sorts of weather may be reasonably expected 
on the Sound till the narrow water at the entrance 
to the East River is reached. Thereabouts a 
condition of glassy smoothness is not unusual, 
and the only sailing craft that can make head- 
way is the-spectral sharpie. 





There is congratulation in Philadelphia upon 
the acquisition of what appears from this distance 
to be a dude squad of policemen. They are the 
Chestnut Street ‘ reserves.” Instead of the usual 
club, they carry canes of polished walnut, and 
wear exceptionally dazzling uniforms, topped off 
with impressive helmets. 





In the unique and comparatively unknown city 
of Hoboken, which lies a mile to the westward of 
New York, justice is administered ‘n small doses 
by an official known by the title of Recorder. 
His court is to Hoboken what the police courts 
and the Special Sessions are to New York. The 
city is German in population, and is slow-going. 
An illustration of what may happen there came 
up a few days ago, when the Recorder sentenced 
a prisoner to the penitentiary, and theré being 
no policeman on hand, descended from the bench 
and took his convict to the prison. 





The Indian Commissioners have bought nine- 
teen thousand plug hats for the red men. . This 
seems extravagant; but the hats were doubtless 
bought as low as two or three dollars each, and 
even three dollars a year for clothingtan Indian 
chief is not unreasonable. 





In the Roman Catholic cathedral a+, Cincinnati 
the announcement has been made that marriages 
will take place hereafter only in the morning. - 
The reasons given for adopting this rule are that 
it is “ more Catholic” for marriages to occur in 
the morning hours, and that in pursuance of the 
fashionable custom of afternoon and evening wed- 
dings “ vows are often lightly taken, and divorces 
have multiplied.” It is not easy to understand 
why the man and the woman, or either of them, 
should be less capable in the evening than in the 
morning of comprehending the meaning of mar- 
riage vows—unless he or she is given to indul- 
gence in bewildering beverages. The best time 
for catching a toper sober is in the morning, and 
if a toper is to be married at all, it is best that 
he be married before the day and his inebriety 
have advanced. But it seems quite too bad to 
restrict all lovers to the choice of morning hours 
because of the weakness of a few very foolish 
ones. 








that some of the tenants 
witnessed the sad scenes 
which attended that disas- 
ter, yet the usual reluctance 
to quit the unsafe building 
was shown. Strange as it 
seems, it is almost invari- 
ably necessary for the police 
to come in and hustle the 
tenants out when a dwell- 
ing has been condemned 
as unsafe. In the case of 
this latest building, the 
tenants were barely out of 
harm’s reach when the crash 
came. 





It is said that the Presi- 
dent intended to make his 
recent trip to the North by 
sea, but was deterred by a 
prognostication of the Chief 
Signal Officer that the wea- 
ther would be cold and 
stormy. This prediction was 
worked out especially for 
the President’s benefit at 














the request of the Secretary 
of War. The weather turn- 


‘ed out to be warm and plea- 


sant. General Hazen, how- 


PLUCKED TOO SOON. 
“'Twas but a faded Flower.” 
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THE BUCKINGHAM STATUE. 


Tne occasion of the unveiling of the statue of 
Connecticut’s war Governor, BuckineHaw, at Hart- 
ford, on the 18th inst., was celebrated with great 
éclat. 

The city was in the full attire of a holiday, 
public and private buildings being elaborately 
decorated. There were about 6000 men in the 
procession, the majority being veterans of the 
war, who marched as regimental organizations. 
The gallant Seventh Regiment of New York took 
a prominent part, and were received with great 
enthusiasm. There were seventeen bands of mu- 
sic and nineteen drum corps, making 618 musi- 
cians in all. The line was nearly an hour pass- 
ing a given point. All of the ex-Governors of the 
Steie except CLEVELAND and MINER were present. 

At the close of the march the unveiling of the 
statue ocenrred. The statue stands in the west 
rotunda of the Capitol, where the battle-flags are 
kept. Here accommodations were made for sev- 
eral hundred people. Speaker Harrison, of the 
House of Representatives, presented the memorial 
to the State, and it was accepted by Governor 
Watter. 

After a lunch in Bushnell’s Park, at which 
plates were furnished for 6000 persons, Senator 
Piatt delivered the oration. He spoke of the 
five years of moral growth in Connecticut pre- 
ceding the election of ABranam LINCOLN, and 
dwelt eloquently on the leading and directing 
hand of Governor Buckinenaw in the trying years 
of the war. Connecticut needed the services of 
a pure, wise, and strong man then, and for the 
occasion God provided BuckIncGHaM. 








WAGNER AT HOME. 


Wacner was adored by his household. He 
lived for some time at Lucerne in great retire- 
ment—he was then working at the Ring. A 
friend who had at that time frequent access to 
him has given us through Mr. Haweis, some 
charming -Wagnerian side-lights. Nervous and 
intensely impressionable, we are told his senti- 
ments always ran into extremes, but his self-re- 
covery was rapid. He sometimes wounded even 
his friends by the intense and passionate sincer- 
ity of his language; but he atoned so sweetly for 
a passing heat of temper that they loved him only 
the more. “In Wagner,” said one of his orches- 
tra at Baireuth, “it is the second movement that 
is good.” 

His life in Switzerland was as regular as it was 
laborious. He rose at six, bathed, then reclined 
and read till ten; breakfasted; worked uninter- 
ruptedly from eleven till two; dined; rested, al- 
ways with a book in hand; drove from four till 
six ; worked from six till eight ; supped, and spent 
the evening in the midst of his family. 

It was in these evenings that Wagner was 
most charming. Every cloud was cleared from 




















THE MONUMENT TO GOVERNOR BUCKINGHAM, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT? 
PsorocrarHep BY Stuart. 


his brow ; his face seemed radiant with a certain 
light-hearted goodness which diffused a happy 
atmosphere around him. He had a kind word 
for every one, he entered into everything, and his 
conversation scintillated with brilliancy and hu 
mor. His boundless liberality sometimes brought 
him into pecuniary difficulties; he could never 
bear to see any one in want: he had known too 
much of it himself. 

His poor relations took advantage of him. His 
rustic family connections seemed to rise out of 
the earth wherever he stood, and claim his assist. 
ance or protection. They would come on a visit 
and forget to leave; they would drop in at meal 
time; they would use his name, order things of 
his trades-people and fo: to pay, travel under 
oe and lodge at his expense. 

is heart was larger than his pocket ; his gen- 
erosity far exceeded the discretion of those who 
traded upon it. A French nobleman, Count Go- 
bineau, said of him, “ Herr Wagner will never be 
perfectly happy, for there will always be some 
one at his elbow whose suffering or distress he 
will feel bound to share.” As a rule, the French 
spoke no good of Wagner, nor Wagner of the 
French. 

In some things Wagner was as simple and ten- 
der as a child—so true is it that there is a child- 
like element in most men of genius. His agility 
was surprising. He was fond of climbing the 
trees in his garden. On such occasions Madame 
Wagner would say to his friends, “I beseech you 
do not look at him or encourage him ; he will only 
run greater risks.” i 

He was very fond of animals, especially dogs; 
his favorite dog Mark is buried not far from his 
own grave. The Meistersinger was arrested for 
months in consequence of attentions paid to a 
poor dog he had met wandering sick and master- 
less. The ungrateful animal bit his hand, and 
for months Wagner was unable to hold a pen, 
but the dog was equally well cared for. 

Like Liszt, he was a strong opponent of vivi- 
section, and was fond of quoting Faust’s saying 
to scientific doctors, “ The very dogs wouldn’t live 
in such a world as yours.” 

When not absolutely absorbed in his work he 
was most thoughtful for others, and wag always 
planning for their comfort and happiness; and 
although quick and at times irritable, he could bear 
suffering calmly. On one occasion a lady remark- 
ed that he had been singularly sweet and amiable 
all day on a pleasure excursion, at a time when 
he was in actual physical suffering himself. He 
confessed at the end that he had felt very unwell, 
but had tried to hide this from those about him 
for fear of spoiling their enjoyment. 

He was naturally adored by his servants, who 
staid with him so long that they became like 
members of the family. He had an extraordinary 
power of attracting people to his person. There 
was something irresistibly magnetic about that 
brilliant eve, that noble penetrating look, that in- 
satiable and unresting vigor of emotion and in- 
tellect. 
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THE LATE BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON—From a Puorocrarn by D. 


MATTHEW SIMPSON. 
By THE REV. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


Tor Rev. Matrnew Simpson, D.D., LL.D., who died in Philadel- 


7 the 17th inst., was elected to the episcopacy in the 
dist Episcopal Church in May, 1852. None of his asso- 


‘s were elected earlier than 1872, and he was therefore-by 


Y years their senior in office. His long and laborious life, 


* varied gifts, and his prominent relation to both our ecclesi- 
Heal and national life placed him in the front rank of Ameri- 


He was born in Cadiz, Ohio, June 21, 1811. His father, 
* SIMPSON, Was a native of Tyrone County, Ireland, but on the 
"nal side wag of Scotch descent. - Bishop Snupson belonged to 
he Scotch-Irish. element of our population which has pro- 
the Breckineipors, the Durrizips, Hopexs, the ALEXAN- 


~» And others, who have been distinguished for intense clerical 


tf 


heologieal vigor, and for earnest participation in all the 
> Questions of our entire national history. He received care- 











ful training in the place of his nativity, and entered the Madison 
College, Pennsylvania. Here he studied, in addition to the classics, 
the Hebrew language, and exhibited a strong tendency toward 
theological studies in general. On completing the curriculum he 
was appointed a tutor in the college. This position he occupied 
but a brief period, and returned to Ohio, where he began the prac- 
tice of medicine. Feeling ill at ease in this profession, he entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. For four years 
he preached with remarkable success, and attracted much attention 
throughout the region bordering on Ohio and Pennsylvania. In 
1837 he was elected Vice-President of Alleghany College, and at 
the same time occupied the chair of Natural Science. In 1839 he 
was elected President of the new Indiana Asbury University, and 
devoted himself to. the work of building up that institution, whose 
financial stabiiity has only recently been assured by the gift of 
about $1,000,000 by the Hon. W. C. De Peavuw, of New Albany, 
Indiana, 

He remained at the head of the university nine years, and in 





GARBER. 


1848 was elected editor of the Western Christian Advocate, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati. The most important General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was.the session of 1844, in New 
York, where the Sputhern delegates refused to agree with those of 
the North in their opposition to the exercise of episcopal func- 
tions by Bishop James O. ANDREW, because of his ownership of 
slaves. This was the entering wedge which divided the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and caused the organization of-the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South. - In this Conference Dr. Simpson took a 
prominent part, and exhibited that firm opposition to slavery which 
has characterized his life as a clergyman and citizen. From his 
election to the episcopacy in 1852 until his death he labored with 
untiring zeal in the discharge of the arduous duties of his office. 
In 1857, he represented his Church at the Irish and British Con- 
ferences, and was a delegate at the Berlin session of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in the same year. He made an extensive tour 
through Europe, Egypt, and Syria, but returned in 1858 in ill 
health, produced by fever contracted during his travels in the 
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Fast, Having regained his health in a year, he 
again became absorbed in his work, and for 
twenty-five years was able to perform his official 
duties almost without interruption. He trav- 
elled through every part of the territory occu- 

pied by his Church, excepting only some parts 
of the foreign field. He made several episcopal 
tours in Europe and along the Pacific coast, and 
notwithstanding his age, shared equally with his 
colleagues in the more laborious part of their 
administration. As lately as 1881 he served as 
delegate from his Church to the Ecumenical Meth- 
odist Conference held in London, and was one of 
the speakers in the Exeter Hall meeting held in 
memory of President Garriztp, when his closing 
sentiment, “God bless the Queen for her woman- 
ly sympathy and queenly courtesy,” produced dem- 
onstrations of wild enthusiasm, the audience rising 
and applauding it again and again. 

Bishop Snapson was very early attracted to the 
principle that the Christian minister is none the 
less a citizen because of his sacred office ; on the 
contrary, that it is the duty of every clergyman 
to so interest himself in the civil development of 
the nation that every department of the political 
life of the people shall be elevated through his 
influence. Of this idea Bishop Snarson was him- 
self a rerharkable example. We find evidences 
of his influence in civil affairs long before the 
late war, but it was this crisis which brought him 
into close relationship with the Administration. 
There was no important change in the issue 
when he does not seem to have been consulted 
by President Lincotn. He urged the latter to 
emancipate the slaves long before the people de- 
manded it, and before the President himself was 
ready to adopt the extreme measure. He had 
been acquainted with Secretary SranTon since 
their youth; his advice was repeatedly sought by 
the latter on matters bearing upon the conduct 
of the war. President Lixcotn prized him as a 
friend, and it was fitting that the Bishop should 
offer the prayer before the martyr’s body was 
borne from the White House, and again when it 
was deposited in its final resting-place in Spring- 
field, and that a statue of him should be one of 
the figures surrounding the Lixcotn monument 
in the same city. He was compelled to decline 
all propositions that would interfere with his of- 
ficial duties. For this reason he did not accept 
Secretary Stanton’s invitation to make a South- 
ern tour with a view to establish the Freedman’s 
Eureau, and later declined the appointment by 
President Grant.as one of the San Domingo Com- 
missioners. 

Bishop Snapson was an industrious writer. His 
Hundred Years of Methodism and Cyclopedia of 
Methodism are.largely the outgrowth of his own 
large experience as an acute observer of the 
development of his own Church. In 1882-3 he 
delivered the Lyman Beecher Course of Lectures 
in the Yale Seminary, which were afterward pub- 
lished under the title of Lectures on Preaching, 
In this volume he has furnished not simply ‘such 
general principles as underlie pulpit eloquence,’ 
but those practical sides of the subject which 
only the orator of wide and long observation and 
of subtle skill in stirring the deepest sympathy 
of audiences is able to furnish. 

The most distinguishing trait in Bishop Suup- 
son’s character was his power of public speech. 
His sermons are simple and clear in style, and of 
cumulative quality, ascending from a few general 
propositions by a method, peculiar to himself, of 
combined logical firmness and rhetorical finish, 
until the climax is reached. His power over large 
audiences long since entered into the history of 
the Church to which he devoted his life. His 
subtle process of reaching the heart and produ- 
cing conviction was the fruit of infinite care over 
himself and of a warm and chaste imagination. 
His voice was tender, occasionally tremulous, and 
had afar reach. He could be heard as easily ina 
large hall as in a parlor. The oration which he 
delivered in the New York Academy of Music, 
during the war, on “ The Future of our Country,” 
possessed many rare qualities, but was particu- 
larly strong in arousing popular sentiment to in- 
creased sacrifice for the sake of the Union. This 
oration was delivered in many cities, and not in- 

frequently the entire audience arose as one body 
and applauded the sentiment of the speaker. 

Bishop Smupson was always distinguished for 

his advanced ideas. In nothing but years had 
he grown aged. He had all the hopefulness of 
youth, and the faith of a man who thinks the 
best is yet tocome. His favorite topics for ser- 
mons were on the aggressive side of Christianity. 
His own Church has never taken a step forward, 
as in the introduction. of the lay element into its 
legislation in 1872, without his earnest advocacy. 
He was a beautiful example of a man of rare en- 
dowments and broad experience, keeping step 
with his aggressive times, and allowing nothing 


to chill the ardor of his early and sanguine man- 
hood. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
sure that the word “‘ Horsrorp’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None genuine without it.—{Adv.] 








**Rough on Rats” clears ont Rate, Mice. 15c. 
“Rough on Corns,’ ’ for Corns, Bunions. 15c. 

** Bucha-paiba,” Great Kidney and Urinary cure. 
**Kough on Coughs,” Troches, 15c.; Liquid, 25c. 

“ Rough on Toot. che,” instant relief. ise.’ Ade. j 





C. C. Snayng, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. . Repairing and altering done. 
F tant book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
_ v.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winst.ow's Soorumne Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle. —[Ade.]} 





FROM COL. D. McDANIEL, 
OWNER ms — OF THE "aereat RUNNING 
RSES IN THE WOR 

Jznome a June 21, 
This is to suite that I have used Dr. Tobias’ Vene- 
tian Horse Liniment and Condition Powders on 


to me by Dr. Tobias, They are perfectly harmless. 
. MoDanret. 
Sold by the See ant yeaa Depot, 42 Mur- 





fragrant, ethereal tobacco, which will bring com- 
fort withont injury, and ivepiration without excess. 
T to the exclusion of all other to- 
baccos, Blackwell's pth Lon oye They know 


about the soil and climate in whic ning ts free- 
dom from impurities, and its AA or and fra- 
grance. Therefore their confiden ce,-{Ade.] 





Tutn People. ‘Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures dyspepsia, etc. $1.—[Adv.] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Has received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration poxsesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellighing = strengthening the hair and ——s 





it dark and glossy. It cures bald and e 
dandruff. URNETT'S FLAVORING Extracts are the 
best.—({Adv.} 





Lapis who would retain freshness and vivacity, 
don't fail to try “ Wells’ Health Renewer.”—[Adv.]} 





SPECIAL FROM WALTHAM, MASS. 

Firrren hundred watches are now made daily 

at Waltham, and they are better in quality and 
lower in price than ever before. {Am ] 





Firs, roaches, ante, bed-buga, rats, mice, cleared 
out by “Rough on Rata.” 15c,—[Adv.]} 





Hatrorp Savor makes your food more nutritious. 
Halford Sauce makes cold meat a luxury.—[Adv. } 





Curupren slow in deve ent, puny, eye and 
delicate, use “ Wells’ Heal: menaner: °—[{Adv.]} 





Dre. Fenner’s St. Vitus’ Dance he ik ae aed) cures. 
By dealers. Circular. Fredonia, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ees: 


Breakfast Cove 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
A Great Conflagration 


That sweeps away a whole city, starts from a 
flame so small that a glass of water would ex- 
tinguish it. In like manner, the most painful 
and fatal maladies of the throat and lungs ordi- 
narily develop from small beginnings, not difli- 
cult of cure if promptly a with the proper 
remedy. But their prog insidi and 
delay may be fatal. Reakeante coughs lead to 
Laryngitis, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, and Consumption. The only medi- 
cine certain to cure every bronchial and pul- 
monary affection not absolutely incurable is 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

During 40 years it has steadily grown in pop- 
ular estimation, and is now a household reli- 
ance in many thousands of families. Parents, 
whose lives were preserved by AYER’s CHERRY 
Pecterat when they were young, are now sav- 
ing the lives of their children with it. Leading 
physicians extol its virtues and prescribe it in 
their practice. Intelligent druggists everywhere 
report noteworthy cures effected by it, within 
their personal knowledge. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


DON’T DROWN, 


IMPROVED "PATENT CORK 
LIFE-PRESERVER 


For Swimming & Boating. 
ALL SIZES. 
Price $1.50, delivered. 
= D. KAHNWEILER, 
146 | Worth St., N.Y. 


HIRES’ REEze mits Rect 


cious, sparkling, ¢ — ~ lesome bever- 
Sold by all Drug; pete or sent vPaited on ong 
of Bc. C. Hines, Del. Ave., Philadelphia, P 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perramee, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpiue Violet. 
Luadborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
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®. BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYs, 
GOUTY DIATHESIS, NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, &o, 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, Raya New York, 
Sessor of Diseases of the 


Surgeon-General U. 8. A retired), Pro. 
Mind and Nervous System in the Untocrstty ap eve Fon: 


“T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affection« 
of the Neroous Spatem, complicated with Bright's Disease af the X Ot election 


or with a 


eminently satisfactory, 
a teverlte remedy with me in like cawen, bet the’ Dusen Wennee many 
apt cena and is, moreover, 


be it in those cases of Cer a "from. over 
ee eee ee wees with marked benefit.” 


vitis* in Gouty and 
Affections I im it as highly 


York, Professor of Institutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Department U:i- 
four I have wand than EASoe Limbs Wier te the treatment of Ohrenle Sater ph- 
years stitial Nep) 


the most marked benefit. In all Gouty and Rheumatic 


[° The third stage of Bright's Disease of the Kidneys } 


Water tn soare ot om one oto) pelt rion patie 0s per sash at the springs. Springs pamphlet sent to any 
THOMAS F, GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 








PAINTS 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


Cone, Te Sestak, 200 Fad ak §Avear 
ASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY OB SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Desetigtive 
Lists showi 32 Actual 
on ation, with 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & Co. 
16 Platt Street. of Case Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. CLEVELAND. O 


E. I. HORSMAN 


Sole New York Agent for 
AMERICAN 


— STAR BICYCLE 


GS viene Titereis 


Galena Morden ant Seer, Yale and Harvoed ays 
Horsman Special & Horsman iexcokaor 










Bicycies are the best low machines made. 
leadquarters fort Bicycle Sand Loe, Gutfte iring 
and Nickel Fi ht tant aid, i Men for Bicycle Cetalogue, 5 al 

an or 
80 and $2 William St, York, 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


tq A M A F # tics pe refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Pood DS grcwent hg ag ibe 


ite, bile, head- 
‘tebe, ‘neorrbetdn, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
| N D | F N mrt Sale Propet E. SRILION, 
GRILLO caer 


Saal by all 
ve en pille and the 
ves, is ayreea- 












sores with bastante or vce Pitation' no inte. 
“T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 


»L, and Beauty 
FES to the 


PD SFigvEnne Humors, Reetining Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofala, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Benen cured by the Curioura Remeprra. 

Coticura Resouvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and ration of impurities an 
poisonous hae osge thus removes the catse, 

Cotiovna, the great _— Cure, instantly allays 
—— per Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 

lcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Coticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 


Toilet Requisite, from pe sd : indis- 
pean in treating Skin sy a Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oil 
ap Rewepixs are abso Bang re, and the 


only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin autifiers. 
accomer here. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
cents; 


Porter Dave anv Cuxaioat. Co., Boston, Maas, 





%” THE OLD-§f 
h ters known— 
inal properties, and 


cordial, To be had in 
DUNK E Sole 

ufacturer and r, 78 John 8St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred orr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
condact it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
-We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER & B BROTHERS. 


RUPTURE 


Cured without an ne or the in: gone ones inflict 
by Dr. J. A. SHER chon. thes sei 


way,New York. His ot with D Photenrs hic eee 
es of bad cases, before after cure, Salted for 16. 


—— Relic ey to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Reotrr 
sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress ag chaste © Printing Houxe, ite Arbor, Mich. 

















A Brilliant Summer Number, 


FIARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 410) 


FOR JULY 


Conrarns : 


“A Daughter of the Nile,” 
Frontispiece. From Sketch by Sir Ferpraiox Leici- 
ton, President of the Royal Academy ; 


The Nile, 
By Dr. A. Travrverrer. Illustrated fram Sketches by 
Sir Fuxpericx Leicuton, P.R.A., and other sources ; 


The Silent Schools of Kendall Green, 
By Sarita M. Brapy. Ilnstrated; 


Prince Bismarck in Private Life, 
By Dr. Moritz Boson. With full-page Portrait ; 


Summer Resorts on the St. Lawrence, 
By Annte Howe.ss Friourrre, Ilustfated ; 


Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
By Josrru Ilatron. Tlustrated; 


The Professional Beauties of the Last 
ry 
By Atos Courns Caur. Mnstrated 


Approaches to New York, 


“By ALEXanpEr Warmwatanr. Illustrated ; 


* Old Hickory,” 
By Tr. W. Hieatnson. With full-page Portraits of 
Andrew Jackson and Daniel Webeter ; 


Beef: from the Range to the Shambles, 


By Groner Pomenoy Keese; 


Serial Stories: 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By Wutttam Buack. I!- 
lustrated by BE. A. Anury; 
NATURE'S SERIAL STORY. By E. P. Roe. Mlus- 
trated by Gruson and Disuman; 


Short Stories: 
MY BULL-CALF. By Faanx R. Srooxron ; 


AN HONEST SOUL, By Maer E. Witxens; 


Roses and the Nightingale, 


A Poem. By Pauar Bourke Marston ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Wagner Concerts in New York.—Close of the 
Theatrical Season. —Valgar Manners at Public 
Amusements.—'* Tom Appleton.” 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Unveracity.—Anecdote of Washington Irving.—The 
Bather (R. K. Monxrrretox).'— “What is all this 
worth ?”.—Why Tommy was Delayed at the Funeral. 
— Grandmother Brown (Marearet Evriver).—A 
Modest R t. — Consistency. — Use of ‘Side 
Judges. "A Hit at the Dude.—An Explanation. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE...........+- Per Year $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......+.---+++ . 44 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR .........-000++0+ “ 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE......- ve 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (52 Numbers).........  “ 10 on 


Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth.. 400 


Postage Free to all subscribers tn the United States 
or Canada. 


os 


ta HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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PEACE AND HARMONY AMONG NEW ‘YORE DEMOCRATS (?) 





APrettyWoman's Secret, 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con 
stant anxiety to her. The very pcrsons 
from whom she most desires to hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But th-+ 
is no reason why she should not reg.in 
and retain all the beauty of hair that was 
her pride in youth. her use AYER'S 
Halk ViGoR, and, not only will her hair 
— to fall out, but a new growth wilt 

apes r where the scalp has been denuded ; 

locks that are Legge gray, or have . 
octualiy grown white, will return to their 
pristine freshness and brilliance of color. 
AyEr'’s Hair VIGOR cures 
‘Hereditary Baldness. 


GEORGE MAYER, Flatonia, Texas,was 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. Onc 
bottle of Harr Vicor started a aeorth of 
pees festa. ed ge over his sealp, which 

long, and vigorous. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


is _ a dye, out, by healthful stimulation 

of the roots and color glands, = y 

pelt. original color hair that is 
Turning Cray. 

Mrs. CATHERINE DEAMER, Point of 
Rocks, Md., had her hair suddenly 
blanched ‘by fright, during the late civil 
war. AYER’s HaiR VIiGOR restored it 
to its natural color, and made it softer, 
glossier, and more abundant than it had 
been before, 

Scalp Diseases 

Which cause ene, and fall- 
ing of the fot ge en itching, soul 
annoying sores, are all aavent cured by 
AYER’S "estado 9 It cured HERBERT 
Born, Min is, Minn , of intoler- 
able liching o: of the Scal PB; J. N. CaR- 
Teta JR. om aw poeguen, Va., of Scald 

8. LOVELACE, —— 
Foren eg Ky., of Tetter Sores; Miss 
pues H. EDUOE,, —_—s ton, Vt., of 


Tor 
bidity of of the roots of the ohele, which, if 
» May result in incurable bald- 
ness, a eye 4 cured by AYER’s Hair 


“a Toilet Luxury 
AYER’s Hair, VIGOR has no ual. It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfully per- 
fumed, and has the effect of makiog the 
buir soft, pliant, and glossy. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


=F ee 
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KNAPP’S| 


ROOT BEER EXTRACT. 
ROOF TBR ae makes 30 gallons KNAPP'S celebrated 











THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS _ 
Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 
Highest Award Centennial, 1876. 
Highest Award Montreal, 1881—1882. 
149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made es, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invainable tonic. ‘Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Press,” “‘Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
litle “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekee Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
_ Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale in New York b pa RK & TILFORD, 
MER RAlL af 








SMITH & MT ee og a 
CONDIT, MoKESSON 8, THU 
WHYLAND & CO., W. th SCHIEFFREIN “ CO. 


The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


AND 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO,, 


137 and 139 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Rubber Stampa. F tal 
IT PAYS egy er rattan 5 Ay ree catnlogse 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR i8ss4. 
By W. Pemproxe retrince. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 























Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 572 pages. 

Vol. Il: Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. _ 504 pages. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 614 pages. 





No American is fally equipped for travel in Europe 
without this hand-book. —Phila, North American, 


tw Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 











can get these poles in the back parlor.” 


Login headquarthers, I. dunno?” 


THE STREET-POLE QUESTION. 
Contractor. “ Now, then, Frenchy, tell yer missis to h’ist the second-story winders, so as we 


Bareert. .“ Faith, an’ it’s nothin’ of the. kind I'll be doin’. 
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D’ye take us for Blaine an’ 





Ponty bona Jute, 


following low prices: 


134 Horse-power, 
ower 











1 Horse-power, $1 50. 





ESTABLISHED 1844. 


oe. OF. BOD SS. . 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


le Agent for Mayher’s New Paten 
Combined. Also owner and exclusive mannfacturer of 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam-Engine. 


These engines are admirably adapted to all kinds of light power, for driving 
printing - mse pamping water, sawing wood, grinding coffee, ginning cotton, 
and ae k nds of Eoricaltera) and 


Acme Steam- ne and Force-Pump 


mechanical purpoées, and are furnished at the 


3 Horse-power, $290. 
aa 4 Horse-power, 350. 
5 Horse-power, 420. 


2 Horse- 
Send for deacriptive circular. # tention Harper's Weekly if you Write.) Address 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J., 


Or 36 Dey St., New York. 





TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
Dy impalpable, 
7. adherent. 


>, 


Ves s 


SPECIAL 
RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


WITH BISMUTH 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 44y 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 
columns of Harpgr’s. Wreekty, Bazar, Youne 
Prortx, and MaGazinr, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxiin Square, New York. 
June 1, 1884. 


MONEY MARS RARDEE. "i Ser 


and - Bhan free. 
112 W agton Street » Boston, Mass. 














form; no boiling. The most 
healthy and “% Deverage in the world Send 
for ci 
Sola pee Depot, 862 Hudson Street, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


If PAYS és SENT ty, RUBBE 


DENTIFRICE LOTION & 


oem oe 
~ 
rh 3 £‘ayyteateel 


m2 a Preparations 
4: for 
Pa Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 





BLAINE é & _ LOGAN 
8 an eyte 8, Congress. The 


ite at once to 
BROB., 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 
P.8.—OutAtsareready. Send 5Oc. for one and save time 


Agents want- 
ed for anthen- 
tic edition of 
= life. Pab- 

baad Re = 


Cie 

By the renowned po cern and pp ary Col. on 
well, whose life of Garfield, published by us, outsold 
the twenty others hy 60,000. Outse!is every book ever 
published in this world: many agents - oe, fifty 
daily. Agents are making fortenene > 
ners successful; grand chance for tine 908.00 ad 
by a lady a it the first da: Terma ‘most iiberal. 
Particulars Better ef 2% cents for postage, 
&c.,on free outfit, now ready, including large pro- 
spectus book, and save valuable time. 








LEN & CO., Angusta, Maine. 
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VERY DEMOCRATIC. 
J. B. “Well—what are you going to do about it?” 








U. 8. PLAYING CARDS. 


THE MOST PERFECT GOODS EVER OFFERED. 


INDEXED, ROUND CORNERS. 
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EVERY PACK IN NICE BOX. 
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The Russell & Morgan Printing Co.’s New Playing Card Factory, Sixth 
Street, Eggleston Avenue, and Lock Street. 


SPORTSMAN’S AND ARMY AND NAVY. 


The Best Cards ever made anywhere or at any price. 


VICTOR E. MAUGER, General Agent, Cincinnati, O. 





Celebrated ‘Tennis 
BALLS and BATS, 







Our new Franklin Bat can- 
not be surpassed. Price $5.50. 
We are sole makers of the 
Regulation Ball adopted by the U.S. N. L. T. Asso- 
ciation, April 5th, 18S4, and by the Intercollegiate L. T. 
Association, May 7th, 1884. The Playing Rules of 
a Tennis, with complete catalogue of our popular 
‘oods, by mail, 10c. stamps, 
“PECK é SNYDER, 126, 128, 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


HWAJOHNS 
ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
meee, ~~ wnt Coatings, Cements, &c. 

FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


LW. Jaw Me Oh, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


WON ALL RACES 











CONGRESS WATER. 
Saperior to all. Cathartic, alterative. = specific 
for disorders of the stomach, liver, kidney: 


PECK & SNYDER’S | 








| GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external Remedy 





& and for ge od the Complexion. 

Caution. — There are counterfeits ! 
Atk for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
peron RAFTER that the ne he C. N. Crrrrenrton is 
on. Aer packe 





cts., and mailed "to any“ ‘address on 
init © receipt of price, and 5 cts. extra per 
SKIN DISEASES. cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 








Branch House, 12\Warren’8t., New York. 
SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS. 


E TRADE ew 
WELD, COLBURN, ‘WILCKENS, 
693 Broadway, , We. York. 








MADE. 








Vroom & Fowler's | aivess*cwick cot tx: 


ing lather. Packet mailed 


SHAVING SDAP ine eae. 








extant for the cure of Skin Stenness ' 


old by drugeiste, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 





rwe| greatest ies sab ing for I find it the very best.” 
“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” — 


MARY ANDERSON. 


PEARS SOAP 


ip and, append 


Is recommended by the greatest Engtish authority 
Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON. | Fr. R. RS 
Pres. of the Rayai Col. of Surgeons, England. 








BOXES, 


ARE THE BEST. 

agnigen euly sacs are sold by first-class 
on § Bond 2 cents for cireuler. 

Se York city x. - 





HORSMAN’S CELEBRATED 


E. i. Horsman, 
80 & 82 William &t., N. Y. 










Ask for Casino Racket. 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN-TENNIS. 


: eens 
For Best Window Shade Fixtures.” 
—Award Southern Exhibition, 
Louisville, 1883. 


‘Hartshorn’ Ss 
Shade Rollers. 


Many Millions in Use. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEWART. HARTSHORN, 
486 Broadway, New York. 


Print Your Gwn Gard 
with our $8 Prin Press. ae. wands 
for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For. young 
or old, ee or pleasure. Everything” 
easy, printed ge yg eel Send 2 stam 
for Cetalogne of ‘Cards 
» &C., to the fact elsey hte. Co., Mi 


CORNS. . 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle 
penn the ** — Corn Remover »—a sure and 
“Tid both corns and bunions—of an 


Brnggtet for for % cents, or of C. N. CRITTEN TON, 


, 115 Fulton Street, New York ? 


JOSEPH CILLOT 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Throucnour Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—I878. 













































ALL eg RESORTS 
WATERING PLACES 


ON THE 


Sea-Shore of New Jersey, 


Sandy Hook ai Long Branch 
“Atlantis City a Cape May, | 


ARE REACHED BY THE. - 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILROMD, 


THROUGH CARS FROM 
New York and Philadelphia, 
AND ONLY ONE OHANGE FROM 


St. Louis, Washington, 
Indianapolis, Savannah, 


Erie, . New Haven, 

Charleston, Cincinnati, 

Boston, Cleveland, 

Chicago, Richmond, 

Columbus, Atlanta, | 
Hartford. 

OHAS. E. PUGH, J. BR. WOOD, 


-Gen'l.Manager.  Gen'l Pass’r Agent. 


Historic Island owner Sa’ 


FROM CLEVELAND OR. DETROIT, 
Iron Palace Side-wheel Steamers 


City of Mackinac-Oity of Cleveland 

Tovtena tet Ist fuse pa bo eee 

Cc. A x ‘Pass. “Agent, p 
No. 6 oR St.. rss? Mich. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS, 
GENTLEMEN’S HATS, HATS FOR COACHMEN. 














malaria, and all impurities of the blood” Avoid 
crude, harsh waters, native and foreign. Such waters 
are positive irritants and impair the digestive or- 
gans and kidneys. None genuine on draught. 





THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 





J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








BQ retort rary Numbers. 
W (Perforated  Gammed.100.10c. 


n Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 


YOUMANS, = 719, 1107 Broadway, New York. 
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A GONDOLIERS’ HOLIDAY. 


TuEsk éxpeditions are expensive, and the Venetians spend freely 
when about them; their open-handedness limits the number of 
times that they can afford a day in the country, which is, at most, 
twice a year. The season chosen is spring or autumn, and the 
occasion is either the winding up of a gondoliers’ bank, or else 
the meeting of one of those clubs called Marit’ e Moglie—a society 
of friends and their wives, formed especially for these expeditions. 

company chooses a head, and he arranges the day and the 
place in accordance with the amount of money at his disposal. 
They are sure of a welcome wherever they go, for the Venetians 
make themselves popular on the main-land, and their advent and 
noise and songs are a pleasant break on the monotony of many a 
quiet village of the plain. But even if their welcome were not a 
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ON THE RIVER. 


ready one, they would take care to secure punctual and submissive 
attention. 

They are prompt to stand upon their dignity at a moment’s 
notice, and give themselves abundant airs; one would almost 
suppose that they remembered the fact that all these cities at one 
time owned the sway of Venice. It is a perilous thing for a land- 
lord to show them less than the greatest attention. I remember 
once at Castel-Franco a fair was going on in the market-place ; 
the landlord of the Spada let his best room to a company of Ve- 
netian gondoliers, but let the balcony to another party, and for- 
got to mention the fact,.which only transpired when supper was 
on the table, The whole party of gondoliers. walked out of the 
house and over the way to the rival inn, leaving the landlord to 
do what he chose with a supper for fourteen thrown upon his 
hands. 


The gondoliers have a great capacity for finding out where the 
best food and wine are to be got, and travelling about among these 
small villages and out-of-the-way towns one can not do better than 
go where the gondoliers go. When the party arrives at their inn 
the capo sends for the landlord and orders supper, whichi, of course, 
is regulated by custom, rice and chicken being the invariable rule. 
He also tastes and chooses the wine, seals up a small bottleful, and 
puts it in his-pocket. This sample bottle is placed on the table 
at supper-time, and referred to if the landlord is suspected of 
changing the quality as the feast goes on. 

Too often, it must be confessed, time hangs heavily on the party, 
and spirits are apt to run low. But supper, the climax of the day, 
comes to’ pick them up again; and after supper, songs and a dance, 
and then the scramble to catch the last train, which takes the party 
back to Venice somewhere about midnight. 








LOCUSTS AND LOCUSTS. 
THERE are lecusts and locusts. ‘The merry insect” of American po- 
etry is a very different fact from “the scourge of Allah” which the Ori- 
ental world lives in fear of. The awful rustling overhead when the 
Eastern locust hordes eclipse the Indian sun at noon, and throw upon the 
landscape the ominous shadows of coming ruin 
I - ’ 
“as when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Waved round the coasts, up-called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile,” 
has nothing in common with the voice of 
‘The harmless. locust of this Western clime 
That at intervals, ’mid the leaves unseen, 
Is heard to sing, with one unbroken sound, 
As with a long-drawn breath, beginning low, 
And rising to the midst with shriller swell, 
Then in low cadence dying all away.” 


I have seen on the frontier of Beloochistan the one surge up on the ho- 
rizon in gloomy swarms that spread out as they approach into sullen, 
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heavy-hanging clouds, instinct with the dreadful murmur of innumerable 
wings, and, like “ the curse of an avenging god,” scath and scorch the 
country they travelled over, settling in countless myriads upon every 
patch of vegetation, wild or cultivated, and leaving it as desolate as if a 
flame-wsve had swept over the land. On the African Veldt I have seen 
a prairic five, and ridden over the black and cindered soil in its track. 
But the “:e was not more certain and scarcely more rapid in its career 
of destrni:on than that host of locusts which I saw passing across the 
Indus ints Hindostan. 
How strangely, then, read Holmes’s delightful lines of the locust : 


“The shrill-crying child of summer's heat, 
Piping from its leafy seat, 
The dim pavilion of embowering green, 
Beneath whose shadowy scree 
The small — tries its single note 
Against the song-bird’s throat.” 


Imagine a locust—the real locust—sitting idly to sing in a dim pavilion 
of embowering green! Conceive this terrific insect—before whom vege- 
tation withers as hoar-frost before the sun, shrivels up like a moth’s wing 
in a flame—piping in a leafy seat! 


SUPPLEMENT To HA 


A WILD RAG 


In America the locust (when not used as a figure of speech, as in Whit- 


tier’s “ locust swarm that cursed the harvest fields of God,” or other a 
dictory purposes) is always an agreeable and rather lovable bobolink 


of creature. It winds (in Drake) a “merry horn”; it “pours fv Fe 


thers 


world of green a drowsy song” in one poet, and in half a dozen ‘ 
besides Holmes “sings.” Sometimes it “chirps,” and at others 
“cheerful” voice. So, as I have said, it is accepted generally as | 
pleasing feature of the rural scene. And this of a locust! 
The truth, of course, lies in the fact that the American poets do n 
ly mean a locust when they use the word. But what they do mean , 
not undertake to say—it may be a cricket or a grasshopper. Hi 
for instance, makes both cricket and locust “ pipe” ; Bryant makes 
both “chirp”; Longfellow has both grasshopper and locust singin: 
the majority of cases it is probable they meant neither docust, cr" 
nor grasshopper, but the cicada, which I have heard in a dozen Sta 
America shrilling through the day, just as I have heard them _ 
and in Egypt. And if I am right in my surmise, the poets have 
tification of the sympathy of antiquity, for the cicada is a classic f “ 
and to this day petted in the isles of Greece. Occasionally the ind : 
al insect is unmistakably specified, either by name, a3 in Holmes po' 
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«r by some touch of description that identifies it, as in Bay- 


“The air was dry, the night was dark and clear, 
And in the dying clover crickets chirped,” 


“little mourners clad in black, 
The crickets sliding through the grasa, 
Shall pipe for her an evening mass.” 
Nt in very 
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nany cases there is a wider margin left for doubt as to the 
peta ct intended. 
ifine er such an appalling insect as the locust there ought to be no 
i ene. crY name commands respect, for it means “a burned place,” 
script thee a terrible significance, which recalls at once the 
is. - oly Writ, *A fire devoureth before them, and behind 
oreh it. for pra Passing over a district, they do indeed seem to 
lark } ne Green surface on which they rest turns on the instant 
ye — n, and as they move along, the bare earth behind them 
ye ; ‘€ appearance of having been swept by fire. In their flight 
their wings strangely resembles the sounds of a strong 
‘en by the wind, and when the myriad are feeding, the rear 
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ranks, by constantly fluttering or leaping over those in front, make it seem, 
even from a short distance, as if a jow wave of smoke were rolling across 
the ground. 

Utter devastation marks its course, while its advance is irresistible. 
Mountains offer no obstacle to the strong-winged destroyers, and the piti- 
ful device of setting alight great bonfires in their paths is overcome by the 
insects smothering the conflagration by multitudinous suicide. For what 
use are fires and fences against an enemy that can be computed by its 
superficial area in miles, or the length of time it takes in passing over- 
head? A sheet of locusts three miles is reported by a trustworthy ob- 
server to have passed over Damascus in 1824, and though flying with all 
the speed of their wings, accelerated by the steady wind blowing behind 
them, it took five hours in passing. Another exodus was computed to be 
not less than eighty miles in length, and when in the morning the host 
rose from the ground the sun was literally eclipsed, and the travellers rode 
on their way under a living cloud. The Tartars aver that human beings 
have been smothered by locusts—just as in other climates they are smoth- 
ered by snow-flakes—the grain stores of the caravan having tempted the 
hungry flight to alight. 

In Arabia especially it'is a chronic scourge, but it is the privilege of 
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be 


the Arab herdsman to revenge himself on the locust swarms that consume 


his pasture by making soup of them. Revenge is thus rendered pala- 
table, and if sweetened with a little honey, it becomes to the Arab taste 
quite delicious. Nor, looked at objectively, is the eating of the spoiler 
less noteworthy, for history, as a rule, represents insignificant pe s be- 
ing beyond the reach of a collective and catholic punishment. When the 
foxes ate the grapes of the prophets vineyard, Isaiah deplored the rav- 
ages, but we are not told that penalties followed on his lamentations. 
Even prophets—and they have fared badly at times, the most respectable 
of them—may not descend to eating foxes. Again, when “ the very strong 
man Kwasind”’ was pelted to. death with fir cones on the river Taque 
menaw by “the little people,” we do not .zad in “ Hiawatha” that the 
Indian hero was avenged by any massacre of the pigmies, or even cunfla- 
gration of firs. Had Auber any compensation of the bees that stung his 
birds to death ? or can even a Viceroy of India expect redress against the 
mosquitoes that plague the viceroyal person? Elephants, again, are pow- 
erless before porcupines, and even pigs will put the huge earth-shaking 
beast to flight, as is recorded in the Liber Festivalis, when Alexander 
the Great thus routed an Indian army which was arrayed against him, 
with many “olyphauntes berynge castelles of wood on theyr backes, 





and knyghtes in the castelles.” We are told that the pigs were 
driven in among the stately beasts of war, and that “ the jarring 
of the pygges” so disconcerted the “olyphauntes” that they 
began to fly, each one casting down its howdah, with the knight 
therein, and that by this means “ Alysaunder had the victorye.” 
In cooking his locusts, therefore, the Bedouin enjoys an exception- 
al privilege of avenging an insult from an insignificant foe, and 
one which, considering, the exceptional character of the winged 
pest, ought hardly to be grudged him. 

“They have no king, yet they go forth in bands,” and though 
each individual of the swarm operates independently, the multitude 
just possesses sufficient discipline to concentrate its malignant vo- 
racity, and to make the desolation of its path eomplete. To jest 
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THE RESCUE. 


about such creatures seems almost criminal flippancy; but in 
spite of the vision the mind conjures up of vast clouds of locusts 
darkening the sky, and the horror of devastation that marks their 
descent to earth, the knowledge that the passive Asiatic, looking 
up at the evil his gods have sent him, sees in the awful scourge 
an easy meal, divests the vision of much of its gloom. 

The descent of a hostile army is less dreaded, says a competent 
writer, in the countries subject to these visitations, than the ap- 
pearance of the hosts of the locusts, “ which were regarded by the 
ancients, both Jew and pagan, and are still bythe Arabs, as the 
avenging armies of the Deity and the scourge ef Ged.” The Arab 
legend makes the lecusts interview Mohammed himself, and even 
in the presence of the Prophet the imecets asserted their terrific 
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capacity for evil. ‘“ We are,” they said, “the army of the great 
God. We produce ninety-nine eggs, and if the hundred were com- 
pleted, we should consume the whole earth and all that is in it.” 
The modern Arabs, in fact, declare’ that the locust bears a state- 
ment to this effect, im good Arabie, in the marking of its wings. 
But this does not interfere with the same Arab frying the locusts 
for his dinner. Treated as we treat shrimps, the dire pest. gives a 
pleasant zest to bread; but more often “the scourge of God” is 
stewed with a little oil and eaten alone. Occasionally, also, the 
provident Bedouin, <pprehensive that another similar plague may 
not befall the ecuntry for some time, pounds up “ the armies of the 
Deity” inte a meal, which he carries about with him for daily con- 
sumption. And thus out of the eater cometh forth meat! 





